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Courtaty  of  Th»  Pan^A  meriean  Mao^ti* 


DK.  ARTHUR  DA  SILVA  BERNAKDES,  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  BRAZIL. 


ON  JrXE  {)  of  this  your  the  Brazilian  Congress  ofiieially  an- 
noiineed  the  eleetion  of  a  new  President  of  the  Itepuhlic 
of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  After  tlie  usual  speeches 
and  formalities,  the  presiding  ollieer,  Sr.  Antonio  Azeredo, 
made  the  customary  constitutional  proclamation,  a  most  impressive 
ceremony,  in  which  both  chamhers  participated,  the  actual  procla¬ 
mation  being  received  by  the  members,  standing,  and  with  every  out¬ 
ward  mark  of  respect  toward  this  solemn  demonstration  of  the  will  of 
the  Brazilian  people.  The  text  of  the  proclamation  is  as  follows: 

The  Brazilian  nation  hatt  elected,  the  National  (’onefress  has  recoifnized, 
and  in  its  name  I  proclaim  Dr.  Arthur  da  Silva  Bernardes,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  Brazil  for  the  term  of  four  years  beyinning  November 
Id  of  the  present  year  and  ending  November  15,  1926. 

The  prolonged  applause  from  the  visitors’  galleries,  not  to  speak  of 
the  shower  of  hrilliant-hued  flowers  with  which  the  announcement 
was  greeted,  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  success  of  the  new  President¬ 
elect. 

A  son  of  Minas  Geraes,  that  great  and  fertile  State,  larger  in  area  than 
France,  Doctor  Bernardes  will  leave  the  governorship  of  his  native 
State  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation,  liaised  to  the  former 
olliee  in  191S,  Doctor  Bernardes  has  shown  himself  an  able  and  con¬ 
structive  executive,  interested  in  all  phases  of  progress,  one  very  prac- 
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tical  and  important  oxainple  of  which  is  the  splendid  new  ('ollege  of 
Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Science  in  Vi^osa,  in  charge  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  expert. 

Doctor  Bernardes  was  horn  in  the  city  just  mentioned  on  August  8, 
1875,  his  father  being  Dr.  Antonio  da  Silva  liernardes,  a  well-known 
lawyer  of  Portuguese  origin.  After  completing  his  studies  in  Cara^a 
('ollege,  Minas,  and  the  Externato  (lymnasio  Mineiro,  in  the  city 
of  Ouro  Preto,  he  matriculated  at  the  law  school  in  Minas  Cleraes, 
later  transferring  to  the  Sao  I^aulo  Law  School,  where  he  received  his 
degree  in  lOtM). 

In  Vifosa,  his  birthplace,  Doctt)r  Bernardes  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession;  there,  also,  he  began  his  career  of  public  service,  being 
elected  president  of  the  municipal  eouncil.  In  1907  he  was  appointetl 
deputy  to  the  congress  of  the  State  of  Minas  (ieraes,  and  two  years 
later  was  elected  deputy  to  the  National  Congress.  The  latter 
position,  however,  he  resigned  to  become  secretary  of  finance  of 
Minas  Geraes  during  the  administration  of  Dr.  Julio  Bueno  Brandao. 


By  ClriLLKKMo  A.  Siikuwell, 

Juristic  Expert,  United  Stales  Section  of  the  Inter- American  Iliijh  Commission. 

There  is  roally  no  Mexican  school  of  paintinj',  sculpture,  or 
architecture.  The  application  of  some  Aztec,  or  rather 
Nahoatl,  motifs  in  some  of  its  monuments,  like  the  beau¬ 
tiful  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  ('uauhtemoc  in  the  Paseo  de 
la  Ueforma,  does  not  justify  the  allirmation  that  there  is  a  Mexican 
school  of  architecture.  The  best  architectural  works  in  Mexico  are 
Spanish.  Mexican  art,  when  not  an  inheritance  of  the  colonial  time, 
follows  the  styles  now  prevailing  in  the  largest  centers  of  population. 
From  buildinijs  so  characteristically  colonial  as  the  <;reat  cathedrals 
of  Mexico  ('ity,  Puebla,  Morelia,  and  other  cities;  the  Old  ln<[uisition, 
now  School  of  Medicine;  the  (Allege  of  San  lldefonso;  and  the  School 
of  Mines,  which  perpetuates  the  memory  of  Tolsa  as  the  name  of  Tres 
Ciuerras  lives  in  other  marvelous  monuments,  we  must  pass  to  modern 
buildings  which  either  are  inspired  by  Spanish  styles,  like  the  Post 
Oflice  building,  or  are  as  beautiful  and  imposing  as  they  are  lacking 
in  originality,  such  as  the  National  Theater  of  Mexico  C’ity,  not  yet 
finished,  where  the  best  architectural  and  sculptural  talent  have  con¬ 
curred,  and  the  project  of  the  Legislative  Palace,  never  fully  carried 
out. 

Me.xican  architecture  worth  mentioning  is  either  the  colonial  or  the 
modern  building,  just  as  it  is  found  in  Paris,  in  Washington,  and  in 
Buenos  Aires.  Nevertheless,  a  considerable  effort  is  being  made  to 
form  with  the  colonial  elements  a  real  national  architecture.  Leaders 
of  this  movement  are  Federico  Mariscal,  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
“  La  Patria  y  la  Aniuitectura  Nacional,”  Ribas  Mercado,  Roberto 
.(ivarez  Espinosa,  and  others. 

Mexican  sculpture  can  offer  to  the  world  the  names  of  artists  like 
Jesiis  Contreras,  Arnulfo  Dominguez,  Federico  Nava,  Jose  Tovar  — 
who  delights  in  putting  Mexican  life  in  marble  and  clay — and  others 
who  have  won  distinction  abroail.  Still,  modern  Me.xican  sculpture 
has  no  salient  individuality.  Although  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  statue  of  Cuauhtemoc,  work  of  the  sculptors  Miguel  Norena  and 

>  Paper  read  at  a  special  session  on  Pan  American  Art,  Thirteenth  .\nniial  Convention,  of  the  Aineriran 
Federation  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  18,  1922. 
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CUAUHTEMOC  MONUMENT. 

National  monument  to  the  great  indigenous  heroes  of  Mexico,  in  which  Cuauhtemoc  is  the  principal 
Ik  ^figure,  and  which  occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  principal  promenade  of  Mexico  City:  El 
^Eatto  dr  la  Rtforma. 


MODERN  TENDENCIES  IN  MEXICAN  ART. 
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Gabriel  Guerra  and  of  the  architect  Ramon  Ajea,  is  among  the  most 
striking  statues  that  can  he  found  on  this  continent,  and  that  tho 
statue  of  Charles  IV  has  taken  its  place  among  the  classics  of  stat¬ 
uary,  these  triumphs  belong  to  the  past.  More  recently  there  was 
an  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  Indian  type  in  two  statues  place<l  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Paseo  do  la  Keforma.  They  were  so  poorly  done 
that  later  they  were  taken  from  there  and  placed  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  suhurh  of  the  city,  where  they  are  still  derisively  called  “The 
Green  Indians.” 

'Phat  there  are  elements  which  could  well  he  used  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  ()f  these  two  arts  no  one  can  doubt.*  The  native  Indians  make 
clay  works  which  at  times  reach  some  degree  of  perfection.  Most 
tourists  who  have  been  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Guadalajara  remember 
the  name  of  Panurgo,  an  old  Indian  who  possessed  e.xceptional  ability 
to  fashion  with  clay  small  busts  of  notabilities.  Some  ingenuity  is 
evidenceil  in  the  Indian  pottery.  Undoubtedly,  some  time,  from  all 
these  vague  and  imprecise  tendencies,  something  will  result  which 
might  he  called  typically  Mexican  and  he  at  the  same  time  truly 
artistic. 

The  pictorial  art  has  been  cultivated  in  Mexico  with  greater  suc¬ 
cess  than  have  sculpture  and  architecture.  Mexico  has  a  tradition 
of  great  painters,  from  Rodrigo  de  Cifuentes,  whose  existence  is  not 
well  proved  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  Mexico  10  years 
after  the  Aztec  Empire  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards; 
Alonso  N’asciuez,  who  came  to  New  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century; 
the  great  Baltasar  de  Echave,  also  Spanish — who  early  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  centur}*  was  considered  unrivaled  in  his  art  and  whose  works 
may  he  compared  with  those  of  Velazciuez  and  Murillo,  who  were  not 
yet  known  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  who  also  painted; 
and  the  four  Mexican  painters  by  the  name  of  Juarez,  of  whom  the 
greatest  was  Luis,  down  to  Sebastian  de  Arteaga;  Juan  de  Herrera, 
called  by  his  contemporaries  “the  divine”;  the  Franciscan  Diego 
Becerra;  and  Juan  Rodriguez  Juarez,  who  obtained  the  widest 
reputation  in  the  colony,  and  who  painted  the  celebrated  St.  Gertrude 
now  in  the  church  of  St.  Augustine  in  Mexico  City. 

It  is  believed  that  some  paintings  of  Murillo  arrived  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  and  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  Mexican 
art.  It  is  also  believed  that  one  of  Murillo’s  sons,  also  a  very 

>  After  reading  this  paper,  the  author  had  occasion  to  see  the  remarkable  work  of  Picasefto  who, 
with  the  greatest  ingenuity,  has  designed  decorations  and  furniture  in  which  he  develops  motifs  taken  from 
the  Nahoatl,  the  Maya  and  the  Mixteco-Zapoteca  styles  of  architecture.  The  marvelous  combination 
of  colors  and  of  precious  woods,  and  the  appropriate  adaptation  of  Indian  inspiration  to  modern  comfort, 
make  this  work  worthy  of  serious  study.  If  there  is  going  to  be  any  original  Mexican  architecture  and 
decoration,  Picaseho  is  tOKlay  the  artist  best  prepared  to  give  it  actual  reality.  Mr.  Picaseilo  works 
in  the  Academia  Nacional  de  Bellas  Artes,  and  1  am  sure  that  he  will  be  delighted  to  show  his  drawings 
to  any  person  interested  iu  the  subject. 


('ourtf'ny  of  th<‘  Burc'iti  of  l-inc*  Arts  of  Mexico. 

UESIDENTE  OF  COINT  DEL  VALLE  OF  ORIZABA,  MEXICO  CITY. 

Since  colonial  times  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  Republic  has  been  justly  ealle<i  the  city  of  palaces.  The  fine  residences,  which  in  larpe  part  date  from  the  eigh- 
teenth  century,  bear  witne.ss  to  the  importance  which  the  ancient  court  of  the  Aztec  emperors  attained  in  the  time  of  the  viceroys  of  New  Spain.  The  cut 
reproduces  the  man.sion  of  Count  Valle  de  Orizaba.  Renerally  known  as  “Ma.scarones”  (Masks).  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examjiles  of  Me.xiean 
colonial  architecture,  distinguished  for  its  famous  caryatides,  the  rich  adornment  of  its  windows,  and  the  symmetry  and  lieauty  of  its  facade. 
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clever  painter,  came  U)  Mexico,  ami  some  even  lioltl  the  opinion  that 
some  Murillo  paintings  existing  in  Mexico  are  the  works  of  the  son 
and  not  of  the  great  Ilartolome  Esteban.  Other  painters  nourished 
subsequent  to  these,  the  most  notable  among  tbem  being  don  Jose 
Ibarra,  some  of  whose  works  are  at  present  in  llie  College  of  San 
lldefonso,  and  his  friend,  a  priest,  Ca3’etano  Cabrera,  who  in  all 
respects  surpasses  all  the  painters  Mexico  has  ever  produced.  lie 
was  industrious  to  the  extent  of  having  painted  the  life  of  St. 
Ignatius  in  32  oil  j)aintings,  all  of  marketl  excellemw,  in  14  months 


PAUISU  CUURCU,  VERA  CRtZ. 

This  church,  built  in  1721,  although  of  no  s|>ccial  architectural  l)c,iuty,  is  ch  iractcristic  of  the  colonial 
parish  ty|>o.  The  cu|>ola  is  adorned  with  tiles,  and  the  tower,  of  niediiim  height  and  heavy  construc¬ 
tion,  shows  in  its  cracks  the  traces  of  time. 


from  June  7,  1756,  to  Jul}’  27,  1757.  In  the  j'ear  of  1756  he  also 
paintt'd  the  life  of  St.  Dominic,  which  e.xists  in  the  monastery  of 
that  order.  Ilis  fecundity  did  not  impair  the  beauty  of  his  work, 
and  he  alone  would  be  sufficient  subject  for  a  book  on  Mexican 
painting.  Cabrera  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mexican  Academy" 
of  Painting. 

The  nineteenth  centur\'  gave  to  the  historv  of  Mexican  painting  the 
names  of  Cordero,  Pina,  Rebull,  Flores,  and  others,  now  all  dead;  and 
at  the  end  of  that  centurj'  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  there  ffourished  other  artists  still  living  and  still  producing. 


MODERN  TENDENCIES  IN  MEXICAN  ART. 
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Special  mention  should  be  made,  among  the  dead,  of  Saturnino 
llerran,  whose  drawings  and  paintings  were  inspired  by  the  national 
life  and  traditions. 

The  modern  Mexican  j)ainter,  as  a  rule,  after  some  preparation  in 
Mexico,  goes  to  Europe  -either  France  or  Italy — for  study.  He 
returns  to  Mexico  a  master  of  techni(|ue,  in  some  cases  spoiled  by  the 
work  of  copying  the  old  masters,  and  in  some  cases  in  possession  of  a 
vigorous  individuality,  rebellious  to  the  process  of  sid)mitting  to  that 
relative  amount  of  standardization  and  uniformity  which  are  neces- 


TUE  CRITIC:  ETCHING  BV  JVLIO  RVELAS  IN  WHICH  THE  ARTIST’S 
HEAD  APPEARS.! 

sary  to  constitute  a  real  artistic  school.  The  school  might  not  exist 
hut  art  itself  is  not  the  loser  for  it. 

The  Academy  of  Painting  organizes  exhibitions  where  the  Mexican 
element  can  he  found  in  the  representation  of  Mexican  types  and 
Mexican  scenes — Indians  dressed  in  cotton,  street  peddlers,  scenes  in 


'  -Ml  drawings  by  Julio  Ruelas  reproduced  from  Revista  Moderna.  Mexico. 
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the  hull  ring  or  in  the  floating  gardens  of  Xoehiinileo,  ami  the  ever 
present  volcanoes.  They  may  he  ver}'  well  jiainted,  but  often  they 
might  just  as  well  he  painted  by  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian. 

Some  modern  Mexican  artists  have  won  a  world-wide  reputation, 
as  Gerardo  Murillo  {Doctor  Atl),  perhaps  the  most  nationalist  of 
Mexican  painters;  Juan  Tidlez;  Alberto  Fuster,  who  a  few  months 
ago  gave  an  exhibition  of  his  pictures  in  Washington  before  tragically 
ending  his  life;  Alfredo  Kamos  Martinez,  whose  crayon  work  has 
given  him  a  distinguished  position  in  the  world  of  art,  and  who  now 


JRvEl'vS 


AT  .NIOUT:  ETCUINC  BY  Jl  UO  lU  ELA: 


leads  the  young  artists  as  director  of  the  National  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  a  full-fledged  lover  of  art  for  art’s  sake;  Roberto  Montenegro, 
whose  drawings,  combining  color  and  fantasy,  are  highly  quoted  in 
European  markets;  Diego  Ribera,  who  has  made  for  himself  a  good 
reputation  among  the  cubists;  and  the  great  Julio  Ruelas,  who  may 
be  considered  a  member  of  the  illustrious  artistic  family  of  Albrecht 
Diirer  and  Gustave  Dore. 

Ruelas  died  young,  and  he  died  in  Paris,  that  beautiful  mistress 
whose  kiss  carries  with  itself  inspiration  and  death.  His  art  was 
an  art  of  death.  His  drawings  are  the  product  of  a  tortured  mind 


MEDI  SA:  ETCHING  BY  JULIO  RUELAS. 

Perhaps  his  art  is  not  justly  appreciated  now,  but  after  the  lapse 
of  generations  the  artistic  personality  of  Julio  Ruelas  will  be  placed 
among  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  may  even  be  considered  as  the 
greatest  or,  at  least,  the  most  original  of  those  of  the  American  conti¬ 
nent.  Ilis  portraits,  made  either  with  the  pen  or  pencil,  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  poets  Salvador  Diaz  Miron  and  Jesus  E.  Valenzuela,  and  of  Don 
Francisco  de  Alba,  as  well  as  the  face-mask  of  himself  and  the  won- 


of  a  sick  mind,  but  of  a  mind  which  never  missed  the  true  sense  of 
proportion  and  had  at  its  command  the  most  perfect  drawing  tech¬ 
nique.  lie  made  drawings  for  the  Revisia  Modcrna  of  Mexico  City, 
a  magazine  which  at  the  time  of  Mexican  splendor  was  a  haven  of 
art  in  which  met  poets  of  the  pen,  pencil  and  brush,  and  which  left 
for  future  ages  treasures  of  inestimable  value. 


MODERN  TENDENCIES  IN  MEXICAN  ART. 
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derful  etching  called  ‘‘  La  Critica,”  in  which  appears  his  own  face  with 
a  monster  perforating  his  forehead,  are  evidences  of  his  mastery  of  the 
technupie  of  his  art.  The  same  mastery  added  to  a  touch  of  mysti¬ 
cism  and  sinful  inclination,  in  contrast,  is  shown  in  his  etchings  enti¬ 
tled  “  Kn  la  Noche,”  representing  a  man  of  the  world  at  the  edge  of 
an  abyss  with  his  face  turned  toward  the  sweet  figure  of  Christ 
pointing  in  the  opposite  direction;  ‘“Medusa,”  a  haiul  covered  with 
an  irim  gauntlet  seizing  the  serpents  crowning  a  head  the  face  of 
whicli  wears  a  gripping  expression  <tf  despair;  a  imtst  beautiful 
etching  of  an  emaciated  woman,  half  naked,  with  a  child  on  her  lap 


and  a  dog  at  her  siile,  and  an  old  man  giving  her  a  purse;  a  fantastic 
composition  representing  a  woman  in  front  of  the  crucifix  putting  a 
serpent  to  her  bosom  while  death  approaches;  a  picture  of  Hope,  not 
as  conventionally  described,  but  as  it  might  appear  to  a  man  who  was 
facing  death  and  who  was  consuming  his  soul  in  the  fire  of  his  own 
inspiration  a  woman  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  her  body 
pierced  by  one  of  the  points  of  an  anchor  and  held  fast  by  sea¬ 
weeds;  and  in  scores  and  scores  of  other  works  of  various  kinds,  all 
of  them  possessing  a  tragic  touch,  invariably  with  the  presence  of 
death.  A  saU'r  kissing  a  nymph;  the  beautiful  dancer  Otero  danc¬ 
ing  among  skulls;  a  pensive  heail  and  a  body  ending  in  roots  like 
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serpi'iits  whoso  (losh  is  torn  hy  tlioriis;  charity  represented  in  the 
figure  of  an  old  man  under  the  wings  of  an  angel,  giving  a  coin  to  a 
woman  with  a  child  resting  against  a  dog— the  child  is  perhaps  dead 
and  charity  has  come  too  late;  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  re¬ 
clining  under  a  tree  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  were  it  not  for  the  mocking 
face  of  a  near-hy  satyr  gazing  at  them  with  slanting  eyes;  fantastic 
castles  and  centaurs;  Judith  carrying  Ilolofernes’  head,  but  Judith 
as  a  modern  woman  with  silk  stockings  and  uncovered  breast,  and 
Ilolofernes  dressed  like  a  bourgeois,  although  in  his  eyes  there  is  a 
light,  curse  or  blessing;  a  pilgrim,  eyes  turned  to  heaven  and  gazing 
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at  a  woman  who  gives  him  strength  to  go  on,  or  who  perhaps  is  the 
memory  of  a  sin  which  urges  him  to  go  back;  a  pilgrim  poet  lying  by  the 
roadside,  covered  in  his  sleep  by  the  black  wings  of  a  monster  ready 
to  devour  him;  a  man  on  his  back  attacked  by  dogs;  another  dragged 
at  the  heels  of  a  horse;  another  running  away  from  a  monster  with 
a  scorpion’s  body  and  a  woman's  face;  satyrs  riding  on  unicorns; 
skeletons  of  men  riding  on  skeletons  of  horses;  poets  reading  verses 
around  a  table  while  a  monstrous  face  with  eyes  like  those  of  a  toad 
envelops  them  in  creeping  vines;  a  dog,  wolf,  or  hyena  devouring  a 
corpse  close  to  a  man,  father  or  sweetheart,  who  can  not  rescue  it  for 
he  is  bound  with  iron  chains;  horses  running  in  clouds;  monstrous  vul- 
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tures  with  human  skulls  for  heads  -all  with  a  perfection  of  techni(iue, 
the  expression  of  a  profound  <jrief  or  of  incompleteness  of  realization,  of 
an  aspiration  that  can  never  he  fullilled,  of  happiness  that  is  always 
marred  hy  some  evil  inlluence,  and  of  death  over  everything,  lurking 
everywhere  ready  to  blight  whatever  is  beautiful  and  light  in  life. 

The  body  of  Julio  Kuelas  lies  in  Paris.  His  drawings  are  waiting 
to  he  collected  by  a  pious  hand,  one  who  will  give  Ruelas’s  name  to  the 
world  to  he  treasured.  \'erv  few  have  produced  in  the  hearts  of  men 
as  deep  impressions  as  his  drawings  make.  He  is  more  than  a  Mexican 
glory — he  is  a  glory  for  the  American  ('ontinent.^ 

For  those  who  do  not  believe  in  artistic  propaganda  or  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  art,  except  as  presented  to  the  masses  for  educational 
purposes,  hut  who  believe  that  art  is  something  essentially  individual. 
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and  that  artists  are  not  supposed  to  interpret  conventionalisms  but  to 
express  spontaneously  and  freely  what  they  really  feel  in  the  way 
they  feel  it  and  conceive  it — anti  I  am  most  emphatically  of  that  num¬ 
ber — the  glorilication  of  the  personal  artist  and  the  encouragement  of 
personal  individuality  are  more  important  than  the  establishment  of 
artistic  communities  with  their  irresistible  tendency  to  make  every¬ 
thing  level  and  standard,  work,  life,  and  inspiration.  This  solidarity 
may  help  to  sell  pictures,  but  most  artists  live  by  themselves,  have 
a  leaning  toward  isolation,  and  only  by  concentrating  their  efforts  in 
the  untrammeled  production  of  what  lives  in  their  hearts  and  their 
minds,  as  original  creations  or  as  interpretations,  can  they  produce 
works  with  the  imprint  of  eternity. 

In  modern  times  very  few  men  have  equaled  and  perhaps  none  has 
surpassed  Julio  Ruelas  in  this  concentrated  personal  production. 

•  Julio  Ruelas  died  on  the  Ifilh  of  Se|)t ember,  1907.  An  article  written  in  Spanish  on  the  1.5th  anniversary 
of  his  death  will  ai)pear  later  in  the  Bulletin. 
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IASSl’MIC  that  1  am  addressiii*;  an  auditMice  with  an  intollij;ont 
interest  in  Pan  America;  that  j-on  know  where  (^>h^mhia  is; 
that  j'ou  are  aware  of  the  "eneral  facts  which  can  he  jjathered 
from  a  jjuidehook;  and  that  your  interest  can  he  stimulated 
not  by  an  elementary  travelogue  hut  hy  an  interpretation  of  the 
current  thought,  the  plans,  and  purposes  of  a  neighbor  standing 
at  the  threshold  of  an  economic  and  industrial  renaissance. 

No  other  eountr^’  in  South  America  holds  to-day  the  attention 
which  the  Kepuhlic  of  ('olomhia  is  receiving  in  the  United  States. 
Our  geologists,  engineers,  hankers,  and  eommereial  representatives 
have  been  surveying  the  country  and  its  resources,  especCially  since 
the  restoration  of  the  traditional  good  will  between  Uolomhia  of  the 
north  and  ('olomhia  of  the  south  was  assured.  Representatives  of 
the  most  res|)onsihle  elements  in  X(trth  American  business  have 
been  for  the  last  year  or  two  in  the  weekly  procession  of  voyagers 
to  ('oloml)ia,  and  with  them  have  gone,  too,  the  inevitable  con¬ 
tingents  of  adventurers  who  misrepresent  what  North  America 
stands  for,  and  who  make  it  all  the  more  dillicult  for  the  rest. 

From  our  North  American  point  of  view  this  period  is  vitally 
important — this  period  in  which  we  are  cultivating  new  and  more 
intimate  and  lasting  relations  with  an  old  friend  whose  real  character 
and  worth  we  have  just  begun  to  realize.  We  want  not  only  facts 
hut  intelligent  and  symj)athetic  understanding  of  the  facts  on  which 
we  are  to  cement  the  foundations  of  our  commercial  interdependence. 

When  the  Pan  American  Societ}'  asked  me  to  give  its  Colombian 
lecture  I  felt  as  the  bootblack  who  is  asked  to  change  a  $100  bill  — 
highly  complimented,  hut  inadetpiate.  In  an  effort  to  supply  the 
deficiency  1  asked  Mr.  (’arson  to  postpone  the  talk  while  1  went  to 
Colombia  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  what  is  taking  place  there. 
While  my  contacts  have  been  fairly  close  and  continuous,  I  had  not 
been  in  Colombia  since  1900,  and  1  found  this  absence  furnished 
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1110  a  holtor  liasis  for  ooiuparison  and  valuation  than  1  holiovo  would 
1)0  possihlo  if  I  liad  boon  a  rosidont  or  a  rocurront  visitor.  1  sliall 
ondoavor  to  jjivo  you  thoso  im|)rossious  rathor  than  hand-hook  data. 

('oloinhia  is  a  <;iant  id)out  to  huist  its  bonds.  You  doubtloss 
know  that  lack  of  transportation  has  boon  and  is  tlio  fottor  hohlinj' 
in  loash  this  oountrv  of  inarvolous  riohnoss — this  undovolopod 
domain  as  jjroat  in  aroa  as  all  of  tho  I’nitod  Statos  oast  of  Ohio, 
from  Maino  to  Florida;  tho  {jroatost  produoor  of  gold  in  South  Ainor- 
ioa;  tho  souroo  of  tho  world’s  supply  of  ])latinuin  outsido  of  Russia; 
for  yoais  tho  largost  produoor  of  oinoralds;  lii-st  in  (piality  of  its  ooffoo 
and  sooond  only  to  Rrazil  in  quantity;  possossing  boundless  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  cattle  raising;  growing  and  spinning  inuoh  of  its  own 
cotton  and  wool  and  coai’ser  fibres,  as  well  as  nurturing  an  infant 
silk  industry;  rich  in  iron,  coal,  petroleum,  and  other  minerals,  and 
richer  still  in  the  potentialities  of  its  (),tK)0,0t)U  people,  of  whom 
the  great  majority  live  in  a  temperate  mountain  climate.  What  a 
pit\'  that  such  a  country  and  such  a  people  should  have  remained 
so  long  unknown  to  us. 

We  face  tlie  fact  every  day  in  business  that  ('olombia  is  still  a 
terra  incognita  to  the  vast  majority  of  our  people,  just  as  the  real 
Tnited  States  is  little  known  or  undeistood  by  the  people  of  Latin 
America.  We  need  to  cultivate  more  travel— but  not  by  the  typical 
tourist  who  goes  to  growl  and  critici/.e.  For  the  man  who  loves 
the  adventure  of  the  unbeaten  path  and  who  has  sympathy  for 
ideas  and  customs  that  his  grandj)arents  did  not  originate,  (’olombia 
is  a  field  of  surpassing  interest.  Europe  affords  few  spots  more 
pictures(pie  than  the  walled  city  of  (’artagena,  rich  in  the  traditions 
of  conquistadores  and  pirates.  One  could  spemi  a  week  wamlering 
in  the  tunnels  and  catacond)s  of  the  old  walls  and  fortresses,  revel¬ 
ing  in  the  lore  of  this  ancient  capital  of  Spanish  America,  still 
Spanish  in  flavor  and  aspect.  The  landlocked  harbor  of  (’artagena 
is  capable  of  easy  development  into  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in 
St)uth  America. 

Barrancjuilla,  the  second  seaport  which  the  traveler  visits  on  the 
journey  from  the  United  States,  presents  an  entirely  different  aspect. 
Barranciiiilla  has  many  of  the  faults  and  at  the  same  time  many  of 
the  attractions  of  youth — a  young  commercial  city,  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Magdalena  after  the  development  of  steamboat  trafFic 
made  necessary  a  center  of  trade  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Barran- 
(piilla’s  poj)ulation,  now  80,000,  having  doubled  in  10  years,  is 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  from  the  interior  of  the 
country.  Its  business  men  realize  that  the  city  has  possibilities  for 
becoming  another  New  Orleans  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ('aribbean. 
They  set  themselves  to  realizing  this  dream  by  organizing  a  cor¬ 
poration  to  dredge  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River  and  bring 
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deep-sea  shipping  up  to  the  city.  Toward  this  project  81,000,000 
was  subscribed  ])y  the  citizens  of  BarraiKpiilla  within  one  week. 
Surveys  were  made  by  German  engineers  before  the  war.  Later  the 
engineering  firm  of  Black,  McKenney  &  Stewart  of  Washington  was 
called  in  to  resurvey  and  present  new  plans.  Skeptical  as  to  which 
engineers’  itleas  were  the  better,  the  (’olomhians  went  to  London  to 
consult  liritish  expert  opinion,  which  decided  that  the  American 
plans  were  far  superior,  ami  the  work  of  opening  the  Magdalena 
Kiver  is  about  to  he  carried  out  under  American  supervision  and 
with  American  financing,  costing  about  §5,500,000. 

The  engineering  problem  is  interesting  hut  not  necessarily  a  com¬ 
plicated  one.  A  photograph,  taken  from  an  aeroplane  by  the 
engineers,  shows  the  ocean  currents  driven  from  the  east  by  the 
trade  winds  which  arrest  the  flow  of  the  Magdalena  at  its  mouth 
and  cause  the  tremendous  volume  of  silt  to  accumulate  at  the  bar. 
The  plans  of  the  engineers  show  the  jetties  set  at  such  an  angle  as 
to  turn  the  ocean  currents  parallel  to  the  flow  of  the  river,  so  that 
the  ocean  will  aid  rather  than  arrest  the  river  currents  in  carrying 
the  silt  out  to  sea. 

The  future  of  Barramiuilla  as  a  commercial  city  must  he  apparent 
from  the  briefest  survey  of  its  strategic  positum;  the  city  is  admi¬ 
rably  situated  for  natural  drainage  and  expansu)n;  it  commands  the 
mouth  of  a  river  as  important  as  the  Mississippi,  navigable  most  of 
the  distance  for  1, ()()()  miles,  draining  an  area  comparable  in  richness 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  hut  walled  in  by  mountain  ranges  which 
compel  transportation  to  follow  down  the  valley  to  the  river’s  mouth 
rather  than  to  pass  east  and  west  as  does  the  commerce  of  the  I’nited 
States.  Through  the  port  of  BarraiKpiilla  passes  approximately  00 
per  cent  of  the  nation’s  entire  foreign  commerce  and  80  per  cent  of 
the  commerce  coming  by  way  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  which  include 
('artagena,  Barramiuilla,  Santa  Marta,  and  the  lesser  ports  to  the 
east. 

With  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River  the  city 
of  Barramiuilla  will  be  remodeling  and  extending  its  water  system, 
tramway,  market,  and  other  public  utilities,  which  it  has  built — on 
an  entire  inadeipiate  scale,  it  is  true — from  its  own  resources  while 
keeping  absolutely  free  of  municipal  debt.  The  city  of  Cartagena 
is  making  also  surveys  for  similar  jiuhlic  improvements  which  will 
he  undertaken  as  soon  as  that  municipality  can  reorganize  its  finances 
and  provide  the  necessary  revenues.  Neither  of  these  coast  cities 
possesses  the  modern  improvements  which  the  tourist  might  expect. 
It  is  only  by  comparison  with  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago  and  by 
knowing  what  efforts  are  being  made  for  improvement  that  the  casual 
observer  can  appraise  with  fairness  what  these  cities  really  are. 
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The  Magdalena  River,  with  its  flat-hottom  Mississippi  River  type 
of  steamboat,  has  long  been  the  discouraging  harrier  to  all  hut  the 
adventurous  or  determined  traveler.  1  have  found  the  Magdalena 
much  better  than  its  reputation.  In  the  “de  luxe”  eahins  of  the 
most  modern  river  boats,  screened,  electric  lighted,  proviiled  with 
fans  and  running  water,  it  is  now  possible  to  travel  with  reasonable 
comfort.  The  greatest  improvements  have  been  made  by  the  native 
companies,  especially  the  boats  of  the  Lopez  family,  operated  in 
competition  with  the  less  progressive  corjioration  which  has  the 
advantage  of  the  Government  mail-carrying  contract. 

The  traveler  whose  destination  is  Medellin,  the  city  second  in  size 
and  in  some  respect  lii’st  in  commercial  importance,  leaves  his  boat 
at  Puerto  Berrio,  spends  the  night  in  the  Hotel  Magdalena,  an 
attractive  concrete  building,  erected  and  operated  by  the  Antiofjuia 
State  Railroad.  Puerto  Berrio  is  a  gateway  to  a  world  within  a 
world,  for  Antioipiia  is  a  part  of  Colombia  distinct  in  race,  traditions, 
and  characteristics.  Of  Bascpie  origin,  the  Antioipiians,  coming 
originally  as  seekers  of  gold,  found  themselves  isolated  in  mountain 
fastiu'ss  where  they  had  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  Some 
tradition  attributes  to  the  Antiocpiian  stock  a  strong  Jewish  strain, 
but  the  predominant  Bascjue  names  contradict  this  theory,  for  there 
were  few  or  no  Jews  in  the  north  of  Spain.  The  Antioipiians,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  resent  the  story  of  their  Semitic  origin,  but  laugh  and 
say:  ‘‘We  pride  ourselves  that  we  are  good  business  men,  and  if  that 
comes  from  Jewish  blood,  we  are  glad  that  we  are  good  business  men.” 

The  Antiociuian,  whether  he  is  a  millionaire  banker  or  the  smallest 
shopkeeper,  is  found  at  his  desk  at  7  o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  earlier. 
Enjoying  a  mountain  climate  of  perpetual  spring,  he  is  a  prodigious 
worker,  and  like  the  residents  in  all  countries  where  labor  must  make 
up  for  the  stinginess  of  nature  the  Antiocpiian  is  thrifty  to  the  last 
penny.  He  is  essentially  a  home  lover;  family  ties  and  traditions 
dominate  his  social  life.  Families  of  10  or  1*2  children  are  usual; 
20  are  not  extraordinary,  and  one  family  boasts  of  33  children  from 
one  marriage.  If  these  characteristics  of  the  Antioquians  had  been 
known  before  1903  to  a  certain  enemy  of  race  suicide,  the  history  of 
our  relations  with  Colombia  might  have  been  very  different. 

These  Bascpie  miners  have  multiplied  and  spread  themselves  over 
the  surrounding  country,  jxqmlating  the  entire  State  of  Caldas  and 
the  city  of  Manizales,  which  is  only  (iO  years  old,  and  the  mountain 
fastness  of  the  San  Jorge,  which  in  the  last  20  years  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  one  of  the  richest  cattle-raising  regions.  In  every  busi¬ 
ness  center  of  the  Republic  one  finds  some  Antioquians  who  are 
leavening  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  jilace,  raising  its  respect  for 
hard  labor  and  thrift,  and  setting  examples  for  advancing  the  public 
welfare.  There  are  more  than  20  committees  of  leading  men  and 
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women  appointed  by  the  "overnor  and  legislature  of  tlui  Department 
of  Antifxpna  eooperatin"  without  eompensation  with  the  depart¬ 
mental  oflieials  in  workinj;  out  various  problems  of  public  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  Antio(piia  State  Railroad,  built  with  indeserihahle  saeriliee 
little  by  little  as  the  Department’s  meager  savings  permitted,  is  one  of 
the  best  built,  best  managed,  and  most  economically  administered 
railroads  in  the  world.  When  this  opinion  was  first  expressed  to  me 
by  an  American  engineer  whose  judgment  I  could  not  (piestion,  I 
thought  he  must  he  temporarily  affected  by  the  heat,  until  1  saw 
for  myself  rolling  stock  and  roadbed  in  better  condition  than  one 
would  find  on  almost  any  railroad  in  the  United  States;  stations 
cleaner  and  more  orderly  than  we  have  at  home,  surrounded  by 
flower  gardens  kept  by  station  masters  whose  pride  is  excited  by  an 
annual  prize  competition  for  the  best  kept  station  grounds.  With 
our  own  opinions  concerning  (lovernment  operation  of  railroads,  I 
know  it  is  diflicult  for  us  to  believe  that  politics  has  been  kept  out  of 
the  administration  of  the  Antioqufa  Railroad;  it  is  operated  h}'  a 
hoard  of  directors  consisting  of  the  governor  and  the  secretary  of 
finance  of  the  Department,  a  superintendent  who  is  a  civil  engineer 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  three  business  men  elected  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  their  politics  hj"  the  departmental  legislature.  This  hoard  of 
directors  has  reelected  year  after  year  to  the  position  of  chief  engi¬ 
neer,  German  Uribe,  who  has  been  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  enterprise 
since  he  was  graduated  from  Troy  Polytechnic  19  years  ago.  X<» 
political  dignitary  in  C\)lomhia  has  enough  “pull”  t<)  hold  a  regular 
train  on  the  Antioquia  Railroad;  he  will  he  given  a  special  car  and 
loc(unotive  if  circumstances  justify,  hut  the  regular  trains  go  on  time. 

In  man}’  other  respects  .Vntiocpu'a  would  stand  out  in  any  part  of 
the  world  as  an  example  of  a  high  civilizatitm.  The  Society  f«)r  Pub¬ 
lic  lietterment  in  Medellin  selects  from  each  party’s  list  of  candidates 
the  men  best  e(piipped  for  public  service;  the  only  differenee  between 
its  operation  and  that  of  stmie  of  our  civic  societies  in  New  York 
seems  to  he  that  the  Society  for  Public  Betterment  in  Medellin  can 
elect  the  candidates  whom  it  supports.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  workers  of  Medellin  can  read  and  write.  The  city  has  made  a 
financial  success  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  its  electric 
tramway  and  other  utilities.  It  supports  a  university,  a  national 
school  of  mines  and  an  agriculture  college,  and  is  completing  a  hos¬ 
pital  which  will  serve  a  city  twice  its  size,  intending  to  make  it  a 
center  for  the  treatment  of  surgical  and  pathological  cases  which  are 
now  taken  from  all  parts  of  Colombia  to  the  nearest  modern  hos¬ 
pital  at  Panama.  Our  most  modern  ideas  of  penology  have  been 
adapted  to  the  Antioqufa  prison  farm,  established  by  Governor — now 
President — Ospina  in  a  beautiful  spt)t  in  the  San  Jorge  ^'alley. 
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Tlu‘  national  capital  is  another  distinct  world.  Social  rather  than 
commercial  in  its  atmosphere,  more  or  less  rapt  nj)  in  politics,  the 
winter  home  of  the  wealthy  who  eonjjrej'ate  there  from  many  parts 
of  the  country,  and  lonjj  celebrated  as  the  Athens  of  South  America, 
justly  proud  of  its  culture,  its  literature,  its  art  and  music,  Bogota 
presents  to  the  foreifjner  who  maj' he  so  fortunate  as  to  he  admitted 
within  its  inner  circles  a  charm  which  only  a  national  capital 
can  possess.  But  politics  is  hecominj;  less  and  less  the  breath  of 
life  throughout  (’olomhia  and  this  is  so  even  in  Bogota. 

“Have  we  made  any  progress  ^  What  is  the  Greatest  change  you 
notice  in  your  13  years’  absence  were  (juestions  asked  me  re¬ 
peatedly.  Noteworthy  us  the  physical  changes  have  been,  I  say 
unhesitatingly  that  the  outstanding  difference  between  Colombia 
of  to-day  and  Colombia  of  the  year  1909  is  the  revolution  wrought 
in  the  spirit  of  the  country.  Sunshine  and  fresh  air  let  into  a  musty 
house  work  no  greater  magic  than  courage,  confidence,  and  mutual 
trust  have  wrought  in  Colombia.  The  spirit  of  as.sociation  and  co- 
o|)eration  has  taken  a  firm  hold  of  those  people.  Where  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  could  not  he  on  social  terms  1.5  years  ago,  they 
are  to-day  partners  in  business  and  intermarried;  where  10  years 
ago  many  of  the  wealthy  families  invested  their  surplus  incomes 
abroad,  without  a  discoverable  exception  they  take  pride  now  in 
using  every  surplus  pe.so  in  developing  home  industries.  New  cotton 
and  woolen  mills,  tanneries,  soap,  perfume,  and  match  factories, 
employing  from  a  few  thousand  to  a  half  million  dollars  each,  are 
among  the  industries  which  have  been  made  possible  in  the  last  few 
years  by  this  s|)irit  of  cooperation.  The  new  Colombia  Woolen 
Mills,  in  Bogota,  with  some  S4()(),()(H>  native  capital  invested,  have 
been  in  o|)cration  eight  months  and  expect  to  earn  40  per  cent.  With 
one  smaller  mill  in  Bogota,  it  spins  and  weaves  the  entire  available 
supply  of  native  wool,  and  while  encouraging  expansion  of  local 
sheep  raising  it  is  importing  part  of  its  yarn  from  the  United  States. 
Pure  wool  overcoatings  and  suitings  comparing  favorably  with  the 
imported  cloth  are  sold  for  .SO  a  meter,  with  which  price  the  imported 
article  can  not  compete.  Local  demand  would  permit  the  mill  to 
double  its  capacity  of  1,.5()()  yards  per  day  of  blankets  and  suitings. 
What  is  lacking  is  available  local  capital.  Bank  credit  costs  12  per 
cent,  the  rate  having  been  reduced  recently  from  1.5. 

On  every  hand  I  found  evidence  of  the  quickening  social  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  country.  An  effective  national  lied  (Vo.ss  unit 
was  organized  recently  in  Bogota.  There  are  32  separate  organi¬ 
zations,  nearly  all  the  product  of  the  last  10  years,  working  for  better¬ 
ment  of  children  in  Bogota.  Corporations  and  banks  in  Bogota,  and 
to  a  considerable  e.xtent  in  other  centers,  set  aside  from  1  to  2  per 
cent  of  their  earnings  for  charities.  Doctor  Montoya,  a  (%)lombian 
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«;ra<luated  from  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1897,  carries  on  the  ideals 
of  Doctor  Barherri,  a  famous  Bofiota  surgeon,  who  hmnded  the 
('hildren’s  Hospital.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  legacies 
and  endowments  have  been  collected  during  20  vears  of  campaigning 
hv  a  few  heroic  spirits  in  Bogota’s  medical  profession,  who,  at  last, 
are  opening  400  beds  as  t)ne-hatf  of  the  new  San  .lose  Hospital.  In¬ 
complete  vital  statistics  show  steady  increase  of  tuberculosis  in 
Bogota  due  to  poor  housing  and  malnutrition.  A  national  anti- 
tuherculosis  league  was  authorized  by  (’ongress  and  $30,000  a|)pro- 
priated  toward  the  first  tuberculosis  lu)spital. 

A  special  inheritance  tax  was  levied  to  combat  leprosy;  the  ilirector 
of  the  leprosy  hospital  service  is  in  touch  with  the  world’s  scientific 
centers  and  leprosy  cures  are  being  effected  in  ('olomhia’s  three 
leprosy  hospitals.  Decrees  of  the  national  department  of  health 
have  the  effect  of  laws;  (’ongress  shows  a  disposition  to  give  science 
its  fullest  support  in  enacting  hygienic  legislation,  even  though  the 
machinery  h)r  its  enforcement  can  not  he  provided  at  once.  The 
work  of  Dr.  Pablo  Garcia  Medina,  as  national  director  of  hygiene, 
has  so  distinguished  him  that  he  has  been  made  an  honorary  oflicer 
of  the  Pan  American  Health  Society.  An  active  campaign  against 
the  hookworm  scourge  is  being  conductetl  under  the  direction  of 
experts  furnished  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  director 
told  me  that  in  no  country  has  the  foundation  received  more  generous 
cooperation  and  support  from  the  Government.  Two  Bogota 
doctors,  Samper  and  Martinez,  graduates  of  Harvard,  have  invested 
S1')0,000  of  their  family  fortunes  in  a  modern  laboratory  of  hygiene, 
still  financially  a  losing  venture,  where  they  are  manufacturing  a 
wide  range  of  serums  and  vaccines  for  animal  and  human  proj)hy- 
axlis.  They  employ  as  head  of  their  veterinary  clinic  and  school  an 
American  graduated  from  Cornell  I’niversity,  New  York.  The 
patriotic  heads  of  this  institution  told  me  that  it  was  made  possible 
l)ecause  of  the  spirit  of  the  American  medical  profession.  “  We 
found  the  doors  of  scientific  research  in  Kurope  in  many  cases  barred 
to  foreigners,”  said  Doctor  Martinez  to  me;  ‘^we  then  went  to  the 
I’nited  States  and  every  door  opened  when  we  came  to  organize 
this  work.  We  received  much  assistance  from  your  splendid  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  We  are  glad  to  he  called  pro-American.” 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  struggle  for  social  hetterment  goes  progress 
in  education.  Efforts  of  the  church,  which  is  the  dominant  factor 
still  in  all  education,  are  naturally  stimulated  by  the  noteworthy 
work  of  individuals  who  are  concentrating  their  money  and  efforts  in 
maintenance  of  a  few  private  schools,  (’hief  among  these  is  the  Gym- 
nasio  Moderno  in  Bogota,  founded  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Agustin  Nieto  Caballero,  a  graduate  of  Yonkers  High  School  and 
Ctdumbia  University  in  New  York  before  he  studied  law  and  educa- 
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tioii  in  Paris.  Keturniiif;  to  Coloinhia  in  his  early  twenties  witli  a 
zeal  for  edneational  hetternient,  this  youiii'  man  iiutueed  nine  friends 
to  join  him  in  suhserihiii"  S1()(),()0()  for  the  foundation  of  a  nonsee- 
tarian  modern  school.  From  the  Montessori  hahies  up  to  college 
entrance,  the  Gymnasio  Moderno  aims  to  follow  the  most  advanced 
methods  of  Europe  and  America.  Teachers  and  equipment  have 
heen  brought  from  abroad.  The  founders  of  the  school  have  ilonated 
their  controllhif;  stock  to  the  corporation,  and  are  layiii"  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  future  democratic  control  by  selecting  from  each  graduating 
class  one  or  more  of  the  most  public-spirited  and  promising  youths 
to  he  an  elector,  and  to  this  body  of  electors  they  will  eveidually 
turn  over  the  management.  Jose  M.  Samper,  one  of  the  directors, 
has  contributed  $13r),()0()  to  the  school’s  endowmeid;  Agustin  Nieto 
Caballero  has  given  Sr)0,000  and  practically  all  of  his  time  for  eight 
years.  This  young  man,  brought  up  to  luxury,  leads  student  parties 
on  two  months’  hikes  over  the  country,  one  trip  taking  them  as  far 
as  the  Pacific  port  of  Buenaventure,  to  study  at  fii’st  hand  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  agriculture,  transportation,  and  local  government.  In  a 
country  where  there  are  no  large  fortunes  such  as  we  call  large — 
the  wealthy  are  giving  “  until  it  hurts,”  both  in  money  and  effort, 
toward  the  public  betterment.  The  Gymnasio  Moderno  is  onU'  one 
outstanding  example  of  the  leaven  that  is  working  in  the  social  and 
political  life  of  (’olombia. 

The  status  of  women  is  another  impressiv'e  indication  of  the  trend 
of  the  country’s  thought.  Ten  years  ago  it  w'as  not  considered  proper 
for  a  woman  to  go  into  the  streets  alone,  and  in  1909  there  was  not 
a  woman  employed  in  business;  now  there  are  hundreds  in  the 
shops  and  offices  in  all  the  cities;  they  have  gained  admittance  to 
the  national  conservatory  of  music,  to  the  school  of  dentistry,  and 
to  all  the  normal  and  commercial  colleges;  women  of  the  best 
families  are  seen  shopping  without  chaperon  or  maid  in  Bogota. 
Tennis  lias  been  taken  up  enthusiastically  by  the  women  of  Barran- 
quilla.  While  women’s  public  activities  are  still  confined  mainly  to 
charities  and  public  betterment,  some  are  beginning  to  take  a  hand  in 
politics,  and  others  are  following  the  example  of  foreign  women  who 
engage  in  business  because  it  is  interesting.  One  (’olombian  woman, 
educated  in  Chicago,  is  a  successful  practicing  physician  in  Bogota. 
Her  husband  is  a  civil  engineer.  Two  sisters  of  a  family  of  good 
social  position  in  Bogota  are  the  pioneer  business  women  of  the 
capital — one  a  commission  merchant  representing  several  important 
American  manufacturers,  the  other  is  proprietor  of  a  clothes  shop 
employing  21  assistants,  including  one  man  tailor.  Even  the 
coming  of  the  first  American  traveling  saleswoman  to  Bogota  during 
my  recent  sojourn  there  attracted  only  the  most  friendly  reception. 
This  American  saleswoman,  representing  a  large  St.  Louis  stationery 
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iiikI  tMi<;raviii<;  honso,  was  jrood  to  look  at,  ino(li*>t,  and  conlidiMd  of 
h(*i-s(df,  whotluT  slu*  was  hciiij;  roccivod  l)y  a  sliopkc'i'pof  or  hy  llu' 
I’resnient  of  tin*  Kopuhlic.  She  told  mo,  wlioii  I  lia«l  tho  ploasuro  of 
hringinj;  hor  toj^othor  at  toa  with  tho  tw(t  lioj^ctta  womon  morohants, 
that  not  onoo  had  sho  roooivod  anytliinj'  hut  «-ourtoous  and  oonsid- 
orato  troatmont  in  oitiior  (lovonmiont  oflioos  or  private  l)usiness 
ostablishmonts.  1  was  told  tho  othor  day  by  one  of  hor  ooinpotitors 
that  sho  won  tho  (lovormnont’s  stampod  papor  oontraot  which  had 
boon  for  years  in  tho  hands  »»f  another  Ainorioan  onijravor.  Von 
who  are  familiar  with  the  attitude  of  some  other  Latin  American 
capitals  toward  women,  native  and  foroi<;n,  need  no  interpretation  of 
this  incident  as  an  indication  of  tho  truly  cultured  character  of  the 
isolated  capital  of  (’olombia. 

Hojjota  can  well  be  proud  of  its  beautiful  and  brilliant  womon. 
One  of  tho  loveliest  of  them  wo  have  hail  the  oood  fortune  to  add 
to  our  diplomatic  life  in  Washinjiton,  tho  Sonora  do  Olaya,  wife  of 
tho  now  ('olombian  Minister.  Another  typical  (\)lombian  woman  is 
Mine,  ('oronado,  of  Bofiotii,  for  several  years  resident  of  Washington, 
and  last  month  one  of  tho  loaders  in  tho  Pan  American  Women’s 
Conference  in  Baltimore. 

Such  women  as  these  give  indescribable  charm  to  the  social  life 
of  Colombia.  While  the  movies  have  taken  hold  of  the  public  and 
Bogota  has  even  inaugurated  its  own  “Luna  Park,”  there  is  still  a 
fortunate  dearth  of  so-called  “amusements”  to  di'stroy  the  (\)lom- 
bian’s  social  instincts.  To  one  so  fortunate  as  to  be  taken  into  the 
hearts  and  homes  of  Bogota  it  is  a  continuing  round  of  ti*as,  dinners, 
and  dances— not  in  cabarets,  but  in  homes  where  the  family  life 
still  imams  what  it  did  in  our  old  .South.  In  contrast  with  the  hard¬ 
working,  early-rising  Antioipiian  the  fashionable  Bogotano  attends 
a  sumptuous  tea  lasting  from  (»  to  S  o’clock;  formal  dinners  begin 
usually  at  h,  and  the  opera  at  II. 8t),  lasting  until  1  or  1.8t)  a.  m. 
Bogota  supjiorted  the  Brecale  Italian  (Irand  ()pera  Co.  during  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March — a  company  that  is  popular  in  the  larger  South 
American  cities — and  five  violinists  from  the  Colombian  National 
Orchestra  were  taken  away  by  the  Italian  visitors.  Two  months  of 
opera  were  followed  this  spring  by  three  weeks  of  concert  by  the 
noted  Spanish  jnanist,  Maria  Carreras.  Dancing  is  not  likely  to  stop 
before  2  or  3  in  the  morning.  Dinner  tables  are  loaded  with  (lowers. 
Carnation  culture  is  one  of  the  hobbies;  I  have  seen  Bogota  double 
carnations  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  kind  Fifth  Avenue  sells 
for  .S3  a  dozen  the  Bogota  flower  women  are  glad  to  vend  for  1.5  cents, 
looses  grow  in  the  cliilly  climate  of  liogota  plateau  as  profusely  as 
in  California,  and  1  have  paid  .S5  a  dozen  in  liogota  for  lavender 
orcliids  more  beautiful  than  Fifth  Avenue  is  selling  now  at  .S4  each. 
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Tho  Jockey  ('lul)  aiul  the  (inn  Club  in  Boj^ota,  the  A.  B.  C.  in 
Barraiuiuilla,  ami  the  Union  (Uiih  in  Medellin  would  he  a  credit  to 
any  of  our  American  cities.  Golf,  polo,  and  tennis  are  the  favorite 
"ames  at  the  Bofjota  Country  Club. 

1  have  endeav(tred  to  sketch  very  hrielly  some  outstanding  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  social  and  industrial  trend  of  present-day  Udomhia. 
The  faultfinding  t<»urist  or  the  misplaced  eommereial  representative 
temp(‘ramentally  unlit t(>d  to  adjust  himself  to  forei<;n  environment 
will  liml  ph'iity  to  eritiei/.i*  in  ('(domhia  -or  in  the  United  States, 
or  in  heaven.  11(>  will  find  what  he  looks  for — had  or  <B>od.  When 
the  forei<;ner  judjies  us  by  the  poverty  and  filth  of  our  slums  and 
not  by  the  spirit  with  which  we  as  a  people  are  attacking;  our  social 
problems,  we  resent  it,  do  we  not  (  1  do  not  mean  that  we  should  fail 

to  see  our  neijihhor’s  short coiniufis,  hut  this  I  believe:  The  most 
costly  blunder  Ann'rican  business  makes  is  in  sending  abroad  repre¬ 
sentatives  whose  social  maladroitness  bars  them  from  heiu"  taken 
behind  the  scenes  into  the  intimate  life  of  a  foreign  country.  I 
heard  two  newly  arrived  financial  representatives  from  the  United 
States  talk  for  20  minutes  with  their  Colombian  host  at  a  hotel  table 
where  he  was  orderinj;  their  food  because  they  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  Spanish.  Durin*;  that  time  they  expressed  nothin"  but 
condemnation  and  criticism;  they  never  saw  a  country  so  dirty,  so 
hot  at  the  coast,  so  uncomfortahly  c(dd  in  tho  mountains;  they 
never  had  been  so  disgusted  in  the  Far  East  nor  in  Europe,  where 
both  purported  to  have  "athered  wide  experience.  All  they  could 
say  was  that  Colombia  possessed  marvelous  natural  resources — a 
fact  which  any  wa\’farin"  fool  can  not  help  but  discover. 

A  cultured  Colond)ian  "entleman,  educated  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  remarked  to  me:  ‘‘I  often  wonder  why  so  many 
foreigners  fail  to  understand  that  we  are  not  blind  to  our  own  short¬ 
comings.  If  they  looked  far  enough  to  comprehend  what  stupen¬ 
dous  obstacles  we  have  overcome  and  to  appreciate  what  we  are 
doing  to  bring  ourselves  abreast  the  progress  of  the  outside  world, 
they  might  spend  less  time  in  criticism  and  more  to  constructive 
help.  We  need  the  aid  of  foreign  capital,  foreign  ideas  and  for¬ 
eigners  who  can  work  in  a  tolerant  and  helpful  spirit  to  implant  those 
ideas  in  our  country.  Those  who  see  the  good  in  us  gain  the  right 
to  advise  us  of  our  faults;  but  those  who  can  see  only  our  short¬ 
comings  forfeit  their  usefulness  to  us  and  to  themselves.  That  we 
lack  transportation  and  many  other  public  utilities  spells  opportunity 
to  the  foreigner.  If  we  had  all  these  things,  he  would  not  be  flock¬ 
ing  here  to  show  us  how  to  finance  ourselves  so  that  we  can  obtain 
them  with  profit  to  himself.’’ 

('olombia  has  had  several  disastrous  experiences  with  foreign  rail¬ 
road  contractors,  and  has  found  Government  construction  more  cer- 
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tnin  and  economical.  The  National  Government  owns  and  operates 
the  Pacific  Railroad  from  Buenaventura,  which  is  to  he  extended  up 
and  down  the  ('auca  Valiev  to  Popayan  and  Cartatjo,  with  a  branch 
over  the  (Vntral  Cordillera  to  Iha^ue,  fjivin"  a  through  service  from 
Bogota  to  the  Pacific.  The  Department  of  Antiotjufa  is  now  nego¬ 
tiating  in  the  market  for  §1.5,000, 000  with  which  to  complete  its 
State  railroad  down  the  (’auca  Valley  to  deep  water  at  Caceres  or 
Canafistula;  from  (Viceres  it  may  be  extended  later  to  Antiocpiia’s 
own  harbor  on  the  Gulf  of  Crabo  or  join  a  railroad  which  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Department  may  be  able  to  finance  from  (’artagena  through 
the  rich  plains  of  Bolivar  up  the  San  Jorge  Valley  to  Caceres.  The 
Department  of  Caldas  also  is  looking  for  a  loan  with  which  to  extend 
its  railroad  from  ('artago,  on  the  Cauca,  to  the  State  capital,  Mani- 
zales,  which  now  sends  its  freight  71  kilometers  by  serial  tram  to  the 
Magdalena  at  Marupiita. 

These  Cauca  Valley  roads  would  provide  adequate  outlet  for  about 
one-third  of  the  country’s  inhabitants  west  of  the  Central  ('ordillera. 

Kast  of  the  Magdalena  is  the  other  thickly  populated  .section  of 
the  country,  also  crying  for  transportation  to  deep  water  on  the 
Magdalena.  The  Department  of  Boyaca  has  800,000  inhabitants 
and  not  a  kilometer  of  railroad.  Coffee  originating  at  Velez  is 
carried  up  the  mountain  muleback  to  the  end  of  the  Northern  Rail¬ 
road  at  Nemocon,  transshipped  at  Bogota,  at  Facatativa,  at  Girardot, 
at  Ambelema,  at  Ladorada,  and  finally  after  traveling  .500  kilo¬ 
meters  passes  down  the  Magdalena  not  more  than  100  kilometers 
from  its  point  of  origin.  Sugar  produced  in  primitive  mills  at 
Sogomoso  pays  .5  cents  a  pound  mule  freight  to  Bogota.  These 
are  only  typical  examples  of  existing  transportation  costs. 

A  Belgian  syndicate  has  just  signed  a  contract  to  finance  the 
Northeastern  Railroad  from  liogota  toward  the  lower  Magdalena, 
passing  through  a  country  rich  in  agriculture,  coal,  iron  and  other 
minerals.  The  other  most  necessary  extensions  are  of  the  Northern, 
down  the  River  Cacare  to  a  junction  with  the  Antiocjin'a  at  Puerto 
Bern'o,  and  a  line  to  link  the  rich  region  around  Cucuta  with  the 
Magdalena  River. 

The  Tolima  Railroad  is  being  extended  slowly,  as  funds  will  per¬ 
mit,  toward  Neiva,  on  the  upper  Magdalena.  Operating  costs  of 
construction  trains  are  being  paid  from  revenue  from  local  pa.ssenger 
traffic,  so  thickly  in  the  territory  populated. 

There  are  various  other  transportation  projects,  but  I  have  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  brief  summary  only  those,  which  seem  to  be  of  first 
and  immediate  importance. 

Airplane  transport,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
nearly  a  year,  has  given  the  interior  a  first  taste  of  what  railroads 
will  do  for  the  country.  C'olombian  and  German  capital  put  on  five 
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‘“.lunker”  hydroavians  which  furnish  weekly  mail  service  between 
Barran({uilla  and  river  points  as  far  as  Neiva.  The  8-day  river  and 
rail  trip  from  the  coast  to  (iirardot  is  made  with  mail  and  passengers 
in  8  hours.  S<‘rvice  has  been  regular  and  without  accident.  Service 
has  been  installed  recently  between  Harranciuilla  and  Cartagena  and 
points  on  the  Sinn  River,  ami  another  line  will  be  put  on  to  Cali, 
up  the  ('auca. 

Colombia’s  foreign  trade  has  doubled  in  10  years.  Coffee  doubt¬ 
less  will  continue  to  be  the  country’s  money  crop.  When  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  shall  be  educated  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  mild 
coffee,  it  will  demand  a  pure  (.'olombian  instead  of  the  blends  in  which 
our  roasters  naturally  use  as  little  (’olombian  as  they  can  to  improve 
the  flavor  of  the  cheaper  Brazilian  coffee. 

(’attle,  rather  than  petroleum,  will  be  the  backbone  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  prosperity.  As  one  of  (’olombia’s  most  famous  men  remarked 
recently,  “Anyone  can  be  a  cattleman  with  two  cows;  he  must  have 
a  few  million  dollars  to  be  an  oilman.”  The  International  Products 
Co.,  with  the  cooperation  of  Colombian  capitalists,  is  completing  the 
first  modern  American  packing  house  at  (’ovenas,  on  the  (Caribbean 
coast  south  of  Cartagena,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sinu  River.  Cattle 
from  the  lowlands  are  a  chunky  beef  type  weighing  about  1,()()() 
jiounds  on  the  hoof  and  dressing  about  as  large  a  proportion  of  beef 
as  our  cattle  of  the  same  size.  The  Cebu,  or  East  Indian  cattle,  have 
been  imported  into  the  (^auca  Valley  and  are  being  crossed  success¬ 
fully  with  natives.  In  the  Bogota  highlands  there  are  a  few  pure¬ 
bred  herds  of  Ilerefords,  Devons,  Durhams,  Shorthorns,  and  Red 
Polls;  even  the  native  stock  in  the  highlands  can  be  fattened  on  rich 
pastures  to  dress  up  to  1,200  pounds.  Some  pure-bred  stock  around 
Bogota  will  produce  up  to  2,000  pounds  of  beef.  Dressed  beef  sells 
in  Bogota  wholesale  at  6  to  12  cents  a  pound.  Doctor  Xoback,  the 
(’ornell  veterinarian  in  Bogota,  expressed  to  me  the  opinion  that 
(’olombia’s  lands  are  better  adapted  to  cattle  than  any  in  South 
America  excepting  possibly  Brazil’s  and  certainly  better  than  Argen¬ 
tina’s.  Tremendous  fertile  plains  admirably  suited  for  cattle  are 
inaccessible  east  of  Bogota.  The  lower  valleys  of  Antioquia  and  the 
jilains  of  Bolivar  and  Magdalena  must  furnish  most  of  the  cattle 
Colombia  can  export  until  her  transportation  problem  is  solved. 

The  lack  of  transportation  is  also  proving  the  obstacle  to  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  petroleum  industry.  A  map,  as  plotted  by  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Mayer,  shows  the  extent  of  the  locations  made  by  the  many  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  petroleum  companies  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
continuous  lines  of  seepages  from  Neiva,  on  the  upper  Magdalena,  to 
the  head  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  in  Venezuela,  extend  some  500  miles. 
Many  geologists  say  that  it  is  the  most  promising  undeveloped  field 
known  to-day,  but  nobody  is  predicting  whether  oil  will  be  found 
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there  or  in  the  coastal  field  alonj;  the  (’arihhean  in  large  quantities. 
Standard  Oil  through  various  subsidiaries  has  taken  the  lead  in 
development.  Its  investment  through  the  Tropical  Oil  Co.  is  said 
to  represent  already  $7, 000, 000  in  the  three  producing  wells  and  the 
three  now  drilling  at  Las  Infantas,  a  pipe  line  and  railroad  25  miles 
to  the  refinery  at  Barrancahermeja,  400  miles  up  the  Magdalena 
River;  its  river  tankers,  etc.  While  Standard  Oil’s  operating  plans 
are  never  made  public,  it  seems  evident  that  any  thought  of  building 
a  pipe  line  imme<liately  to  the  coast  has  been  laid  jiside  until  the 
potential  production  of  the  country  sliall  have  been  proved.  I’lie 
Tropical  was  just  beginning  to  market  its  gasoline  and  crude  oil  for 
domestic  consumption  when  I  left  Colombia  last  month.  Prepara¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  replace  wood  fuel  with  crude  oil  in  the 
Lopez  River  boats,  following  e.xperiments  which  demonstrated 
tremendous  labor  and  timesaving  economies.  The  British  shipping 
interests  are  expected  to  follow  the  enterprising  example  of  their 
native  competitors. 

Besides  the  six  wells  of  the  Standard  at  Las  Infantas  a  drilling 
agreement  with  the  Transcontinental  Oil  Co.  gives  the  Standard 
through  its  ('alifornia  company  control  of  most  of  the  other  seriously 
active  drilling  operations  in  the  country  —two  wells  near  Carmen,  in 
the  Department  of  Bolivar  near  the  Caribbean  coast,  one  of  which 
is  just  reported  brought  into  ])roduction  and  one  drilling  at  Guataqui, 
near  Girardot  in  the  upper  Magdalena  \’alley.  The  Gulf  Oil  Cor- 
poratitm  is  drilling  near  San  Andres  in  the  Sinu  district. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the 
oil  companies  to  await  an  expected  revision  of  the  petroleum  law 
enacted  in  December,  1919.  Much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
industry  and  of  Colombia  itself,  oil  promoters  engaged  in  the  inevitable 
mad  competition  for  lands  until  royalties  and  rentals  were  bid  up  to 
])rohihitive  prices  before  the  general  collapse  of  business  in  1920. 
It  is  apparent  that  a  general  readjustment  will  be  effected  before  the 
industry  in  (’olombia  will  come  into  fidl  development.  Uncjues- 
tionably  public  opinion  in  ('olombia  is  in  favor  of  making  any  adjust¬ 
ments  in  legislation  which  may  be  proved  by  impartial  authority 
necessary  and  etpiitable.  It  is  likely  that  such  legislation  will  be 
j)resented  to  the  coming  regular  session  of  Congress,  meeting  in 
August. 

(’olombia  is  no  longer  content  to  live  exclusively  in  a  proud  isola¬ 
tion  of  literary  and  social  culture.  Congress  is  working  now  on  a 
revision  of  the  nation’s  obsolete  commercial  code;  business  men  are- 
making  the  chambers  of  commerce  live  and  useful  organizations  and 
are  taking  up  the  responsibilities  of  politics.  Two  of  the  leading  bank¬ 
ers  of  Bogota  are  members  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
One  of  them,  Miguel  Lopez,  educated  as  were  his  brothers  in  the 
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rnitod  States  and  in  Kurope,  told  me  he  received  his  first  inspiration 
to  public  service  from  an  address  on  duties  of  citizenship  delivered 
in  New  York  hy  Prof.  Jeremiah  Jenks.  Miguel  Lopez  is  giving  fully 
half  of  his  time  to  ('ongress  and  to  his  duties  as  the  new  president 
of  the  Bogota  Phamher  of  ('ommerce. 

('ongress  has  been  working  for  three  months  on  legislation  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  hank  of  emission  and  rediscount,  details 
of  which  are  still  incomplete.  Part  of  the  S25.0()(),00()  indemnity 
from  the  I'nited  States,  of  which  the  first  So, 000, ()()()  installment  has 
been  appropriated  hut  not  yet  paid  hy  Washington,  may  he  used  to 
help  capitalize  the  proposed  hank,  if  established.  It  is  proposed  that 
half  of  the  capital  shall  he  subscribed  hy  the  hanks  of  the  country. 

Serious  and  continuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce  expend¬ 
itures  and  balance  the  national  budget,  which  for  1922  is  esti¬ 
mated:  Total  revenues,  S23, 024, oSO;  total  expenditures,  S24,7()0,942. 
The  total  external  debt  amounts  to  817,485,050  and  the  internal 
floating  and  funded  debt  to  827,200,000,  a  total  of  844,085,050, 
or  a  little  more  than  87  per  capita. 

Colombia  is  coming  to  the  world’s  money  markets  for  loans,  mainly 
to  realize  the  national  ambition  to  obtain  transportation  outlets  for 
its  pent-up  riches.  As  a  field  for  the  investment  of  American  capital 
and  as  a  potential  market  for  American  products  ('olomhia  is  attract¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  lenders  of  money  and  the  sellers  of 
merchandise  ask  the  inevitable  (piestion,  “What  is  the  character  and 
financial  position  of  the  prospective  borrower 

We  can  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  country’s  early  financial  record, 
which,  like  that  of  many  other  nations,  was  far  from  satisfactory.  But 
no  opinion  would  he  just  that  did  not  take  into  aiccount  the  fact  that 
('olomhia  ranks  with  ('bile  only  in  devotion  to  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  There  was  much  alarm  among  some  of  our  American  friends 
when  the  Associated  Press  published  last  autumn  a  dispatch  from 
Buenos  Aires  stating  that  La  Prensa’s,  Quito  (Kcuador)  correspond¬ 
ent  reported  that  the  Bogota!  Government  had  been  overthrown  hy 
revolution,  and  that  President  Suarez,  the  Archbishop,  and  Gen. 
Pedro  Nel  Ospina  haul  been  put  in  jail. 

Here  is  the  prison  to  which  General  Ospina  was  then  heauled — the 
presidential  pahice. 

Briefly  stated,  here  is  what  happened:  Public  opinion  in  Golomhia 
is  so  effective  that  a  combination  of  leaders  in  both  parties  wais  able 
to  force  into  voluntary  retirement,  uiuler  fire  of  criticism,  a  president 
whose  administration  had  brought  financial  disaister,  although  no 
specific  charges  of  malfeasance  were  made.  The  cabinet  was  forced 
to  resign  with  the  President,  and  an  entirely  peaceful  reorganization 
7094— 22— Hull.  4 - 3 
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was  ofrcoled  to  carry  the  (loverninont  over  to  the  next  elected  admin¬ 
istration. 

An  extremely  hitter  presidential  campaifjn  followed,  with  some 
irresponsible  talk  of  violence,  and  then  on  Fehruary  1‘2  a  generally 
|)eaceful  election.  The  night  before  election  there  were  rival  mass 
meetings  in  the  two  plazas  in  Barraiupiilla  where  a  crowd  of  more  than 
lO.OOO  was  stirred  to  fever  heat  by  the  Liberal  orators.  Some  for¬ 
eigners  unaccustomed  to  such  intense  political  feeling  feared  there 
would  he  a  tragedy.  But  the  excitement  was  all  ended  when  the 
last  speaker  admonished  the  shouting  mob  to  go  home  (juietly  and 
avoid  the  other  plaza  because  of  the  danger  of  starting  a  tight  with 
the  e(|ually  excited  ('onservatives.  They  did  so.  Would  an  Last 
Side  New  York  crowd  show  as  much  discijdinet  .Vside  from  a  very 
few  instances  of  individual  fights  and  one  serious  riot  in  a  small  town, 
the  presidential  election  was  more  peaceful  than  a  national  election 
in  the  I’nited  States.  I  doubt  whether  in  any  country  could  he  found 
a  finer  examjde  of  keen  interest  in  public  affairs,  intense  partisanship, 
ami  orderly  acceptance  of  the  result  of  an  election.  And  this  was  in 
spite  of  a  general  belief  among  the  opposition  that  the  party  in  power 
had  resorted  to  our  old-time  jiractice  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  ballot 
boxes  contained  the  necessary  votes. 

But  in  two  months  all  of  the  political  excitement  was  forgotten  and 
the  entire  country  turned  its  attention  to  the  problems  of  business. 
Politics  is  no  longer  the  meat  and  drink  and  diversion  of  (’olomhia. 
\\"lien  men  are  busy  organizing  and  developing  new  industries  they 
have  less  time  for  political  rancor.  (Corporation  stockholders’  and 
directors’  meetings  have  played  an  important  part  in  softening  the 
hard  lines  which  formerly  divided  the  country  into  partisan  groups. 

Cities  are  reorganizing  their  administrations  and  studying  modern 
taxation  because  they  have  discovered  that  unless  they  apply  more 
direct  taxation  they  can  not  finance  the  public  improvement  which 
they  are  bent  on  making.  Bogota.  f»)r  examjile,  has  raised  its  local 
credit  from  30  per  cent  discount  to  par  in  the  first  three  months  of 
a  new  business  men’s  administration  which  dismissed  one-third  of 
the  city’s  employees,  consolidate»l  various  tax-collecting  oflices  under 
one  hand,  and  collected  revenues  overlooked  for  years. 

In  the  limits  of  one  evening  I  can  tell  you  of  only  a  few  of  the  more 
pronounced  indications  of  the  great  social,  industrial,  and  political 
awakening  that  has  taken  hold  of  Colombia  in  the  last  few  years. 
I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  transformation  of 
the  country  is  complete;  it  has  only  started.  The  important  fact 
is  that  the  will  to  do  is  there.  The  peojile  of  Colombia  are  detemined 
to  develop  a  transportation  system  and  to  reform  their  hanking  and 
commercial  laws.  The  $2."),()00,tK)0  indemnity  will  he  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  nation’s  future  credit;  whether  part  will  be  employed  in 
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the  capital  of  a  reserve  hank  or  all  he  used  as  the  security  for  national 
loans  is  a  detail  still  undetermined.  But  for  the  American  who  will 
he  offered  (’oloinhian  bonds  as  an  investment,  it  is  important  to  know 
that  the  country  is  setting  its  house  in  order. 

('olomhia  has  achieved  a  hi<jh  degree  of  political  liberty.  Life  and 
property  are  well  protected  by  law  the  legislative  functions  of 
government  are  performed  as  well  as  we  expect  then  in  a  Republic. 
The  executive  and  judicial  departments  have  lacked  organization. 
What  the  coutry  needs  -and  what  it  is  determined  to  get — is  business 
administrathm  of  its  government.  The  Departments  of  Antiocpua 
and  (’aldas  have  set  an  example  of  efficient  administration  which 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  ready  to  follow. 

('olond)ia  has  elected  a  business  man  as  President.  He  is  one  of 
those  hard-working  Anthxpiians.  You  find  him  at  his  temporary 
oflice  in  Xew  York  ('ity  at  7.30  or  S  a.  m.  He  did  the  four  years’ 
mining  course  in  the  engineering  school  of  the  University  of  (Cali¬ 
fornia  in  two  years,  and  earned  part  of  his  expenses  at  the  same  time. 
He  has  made  his  own  fortune  in  cattle  raising,  mining,  and  agriculture 
and  found  time  to  serve  his  country  as  minister  to  the  United  States 
and  to  Belgium,  as  senator,  as  governor,  and  on  August  7  he 
commenced  the  most  active  and  useful  years  of  his  strenuous  life. 
With  the  tact,  perseverence,  and  courage  which  have  characterized  his 
private  life  and  oflicial  life,  and  with  the  cooperation  which  he  will 
receive  from  the  best  business  elements  of  the  nation,  Gen.  Pedro 
Nel  Ospina  will  bring  to  Uolomhia  substantial  realization  of  its  aspira¬ 
tions  for  progress,  and  with  four  years  of  such  administration  there 
will  he  very  little  time  or  incentive  to  return  to  a  politicians’  govern¬ 
ment. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  RIO  I'UI  HAMBA  AT  PISAC,  PERU. 


Ill  siii’h  Andean  valleys  as  this  many  of  the  temperate  fruit  scan  be  prwliiced  to  perfection.  Becaii.seof  the  elevation  (here  nearly  9,1)00  feel)  the  climate  is  relatively 
cool:  it  is  also  (lui’te  dry,  which  favors  the  development  of  hitth-grade  fruit.  Back  of  the  village,  on  the  face  of  the  mountain,  can  be  seen  the  “staircase  farm's 
of  the  aneienls,’’  some  of  the  agricultural  terraces  built  in  prehistoric  days,  and  still  used  for  growing  cereal  crops. 
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liy  WiLSOX  POPKXOK, 

Agricultural  IC.rplorer,  I'nitfd  Sltutfs  Department  of  Agriculture. 

PEUrVlAXS  have  not  yot  loanH'd  to  oonsuino  fruit  to  tin* 
sanu*  (‘xttMit  as  the  pooplos  of  Kuropcaii  ainl  North  American 
countries;  in  fact,  Latin  Americans  in  j;eneral  look  upon  it 
as  a  <lelicacy  and  frecpiently  as  somethinj;  of  a  luxury,  to  he 
eaten  as  a  dessert  and  not  as  an  important  part  of  the  meal.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  North  American  of  to-da\'  consitlers,  and  rightly 
so,  that  fruit  is  capable  of  forming  a  large  and  wholesome  part  of 
his  diet.  The  c(*nsumption  of  fruits  in  Peru  fresh,  dried,  and 
canned — can  surely  he  increased,  and  to  this  end  the  first  step  will 
he  the  planting  and  producing  of  better  grades,  for  it  is  true  in  Peru 
as  in  the  other  Latin  American  Kepuhlics  generally  that  the  local 
varieties  of  nearly  all  fruits  are  inferior  in  character.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  propagated  in  most  cases  by  seed  only, 
and  it  is  well  known  to  horticulturists  that  the  tree  fruits  when 
grown  by  this  means  tend  to  degenerate.  The  importation  of  good 
varieties  of  such  species  as  the  ap|)le,  peach,  and  pear,  and  the 
propagation  of  these  by  means  of  grafting,  will  he  re<pured  to  make 
fruit  culture  in  Peru  profitable  and  capable  of  greater  extension. 
Practically  the  oidy  fruits  which  do  not  fall  within  this  category  are 
the  pineapple  and  the  banana.  Both  of  these  are  propagated  by 
‘‘suckers,-’  and  conse(piently  the  best  varieties  are  uniformly  rej)ro- 
duced,  even  where  no  care  is  given  to  the  ihatter  of  ])ropagation. 

There  an*  many  sections  of  the  inter-Andean  region  where  the 
aj)ple  can  he  grown  successfully.  'Fhe  rruhamha  \  alley  near  (’uzco 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  best  known.  For  local  consump¬ 
tion,  as  fresh  and  dried  fruit,  the  |)roduction  of  apples  could  doubt¬ 
less  he  increased  enormously.  The  best  variidies  from  Europe  and 
the  Lnited  States  should  he  introduced  and  planted  experimentally 
in  order  to  determine  which  ones  are  adapted  to  Peruvian  conditions. 
Most  of  the  apples  now  grown  in  Peru  are  of  inferitu-  (piality. 

The  peach  succeeds  in  somewhat  warmer  locations  than  the  apple, 
and  may  he  cultivated  both  in  the  sierra  and  in  some  of  the  coastal 
valleys-  It  is  ahundantly  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  hut 
nowhen*  is  its  cultivation  carried  on  systematically  by  modern 
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methods.  Most  of  the  varieties  now  j^rown  are  seedlings  of  inferior 
eharaeter,  and  it  will  he  desirable  to  introduce  the  best  horticultural 
varieties  from  other  countries  for  planting  commercially.  There  will 
probably  he  an  outlet  for  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  in  the  manufacture 
of  jams  and  preserves,  which  are  not  now  pn'pared  in  Peru  on  a 
commercial  scale. 


l*hotnxr«ph  hy  Wiliion  Popcnoe. 

A  CU  MP  OF  DATK  I’Al.MS  NKAR  PISCO,  PKUC. 


In  Iho  desorl  ropioii  l)etw<H'n  Pisco  and  Ica,  Pern,  there  arc  several  thousand  seedling 
date  palms.  Although  given  no  cnitural  attention  whatever,  many  of  these 
produce  good  fruit.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  dates  from  Pisco  on  sale  in  the  markets  of 
Lima  and  other  cities  of  the  coast. 


The  Uruhamha  \’alley  is  famous  for  its  pears,  hut  these  are  for  the 
main  part  varieties  introducetl  in  colonial  daj^s  and  are  not  equal  to 
those  obtainable  at  present  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  There 
are  small  orchards  of  this  tree  in  the  sierra  region,  and  its  cultivation 
could  doubtless  be  e.xtended  to  advantage. 

The  plum,  like  the  pear,  is  grown  in  the  sierra  region,  where  it  is 
highly  successful.  There  are,  however,  no  large  plantations  as  yet. 
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The  fruit  is  not  so  easy  to  ship  as  tho  apple  and  peacli,  and  it  will 
perhaps  he  less  desirable,  therefore,  as  a  eomniereial  crop;  hut  a 
certain  (piantity  of  j)luins  could  doubtless  he  used  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  jams  and  jellies. 

Both  in  the  vicinity  of  Lima  and  in  the  sierra  rcfiion  there  are 
small  commercial  plantations  of  strawberries,  this  fruit  being  highly 
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TIIK  CUIUIMOYA,  A  "MASTKUeiKCE  OF  NATl  HE.” 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  chiriinoya  is  the  finest  native  fniit  of  Pern.  The  white, 
custard-like  pulp  siipgests  the  piiu>a)iplr  and  the  banana  in  flavor,  and  if  eaten 
when  thoroughly  chillerl,  it  is  a  vegetable  iee  eri'iiin.  It  is  iirodueed  by  a  small 
trei>  whieh  flourishes  in  mild,  subtropical  climates. 

successful  in  Peru.  It  could  be  grown  more  extensively  than  at 
present  for  the  production  of  fruit  to  be  utilized  in  making  jams  and 
preserves. 

The  English  or  Persian  walnut  is  highly  successful  in  various  parts 
of  Peru,  including  some  of  the  coastal  valleys  and  those  of  the  sierra. 
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Probably  it  could  be  grown  on  an  extensive  scale  with  great  profit. 
The  choice  varieties  now  available  in  the  Tnited  States  should, 
however,  be  introduced  before  large  plantings  arc  made,  since  those 
now  found  in  the  Republic  are  in  im»st  cases  of  rather  inferior  quality- 
I’eru  is  one  of  the  few  .Vmerican  eountries  which  can  ])roduce  the 
oriental  dale.  There  are  at  present,  in  the  i-egion  between  Pisco  and 
Ica,  several  thousand  bearing  palms,  but  since  these  are  given  no 
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THE  LICI  MA,  A  LITTl.E-KNOWX  PEUl  VlAX  FKUIT. 

Outside  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile  the  Ideunia  is  practically  unknown. 

It  is  native  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  and  is  often  cultivated 
on  the  Pacific  side.  The  fniit  is  greenish  brown  externally,  and 
contains  mealy  yellow  flesh  of  very  sweet,  mu.sky  flavor. 

attention  whatever  and  since  they  are  all  seedlings,  the  fruit  produced 
is  not  of  the  best  (piality.  Nevertheless,  it  is  exported  and  is  often 
seen  in  the  markets  of  Lima.  While  the  climate  of  the  region  in 
question  is  perhaps  not  suitable  for  the  production  of  the  highest 
grades  of  dates,  there  are  iloubtless  a  number  of  varieties  that  could 
be  grown  successfully  and  whose  culture  should  prove  very  remunera- 
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tive.  Tlie  earh'-riponiii"  kinds  such  as  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  will  likely  prove  to  he  the  best  adapted  to  Peruvian  conditions. 

The  palta,  or  avocado,  a  valuable  food  fruit  now  receiving  attention 
in  the  United  States,  can  he  gn)wn  throughout  the  coastal  region  of 
Peru  and  in  the  warmer  valleys  of  the  sierra.  Its  cultivation  should 
certainly  he  extended,  not  only  for  the  production  of  fresh  fruit  hut 
probably  also  for  the  extraction  of  a  valuable  salad  oil. 

All  of  the  citrus  fruits — oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons,  and  the  like — 
can  he  grown  in  Peru,  certain  sections  being  well  adapted  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  finest  grades  of  oranges  and  lemons.  At  present,  the 
former  are  imported  from  Ecuador  in  large  quantities,  and  it  seems 
somewhat  ridiculous  for  such  to  be  the  case.  Peru  could  not  only 
produce  enough  oranges  for  her  own  needs,  hut  could  export  to  the 
southern  parts  of  the  continent.  The  region  of  Palpa  is  famous  for 
its  oranges,  which  are  large,  highly  colored,  and  of  rich  flavor.  The 
best  varieties  such  as  Washington  Navel  and  Valencia  should  he 
introduced  from  the  United  States  and  planted  commercially. 

The  coastal  valleys  of  northern  Peru  can  grow  good  bananas,  though 
conditions  of  climate  are  not  quite  so  favorable  as  in  Ecuador.  At 
present  most  of  the  bananas  coming  into  Peru  are  brought  from  the 
latter  country  by  steamer. 

The  Valley  of  Ica  and  other  regions  of  southern  Peru  produce 
excellent  grapes.  These  are  of  varieties  brought  from  Spain  in 
colonial  days.  One  or  two  of  them  are  of  excellent  (juality  for  table 
or  dessert  use,  and  others  are  used  principally  for  wine  making. 
Grape  growing  can  be  increased  very  profitably  in  all  those  regions 
which  are  adapted  to  it.  Not  only  can  the  manufacture  of  wine 
take  care  of  huge  (juantities  of  this  fruit,  but  also  it  seems  quite 
probable  that  choice  table  varieties  could  be  exported  to  the  United 
States,  since  they  ripen  in  Peru  during  the  month  when  there  is  very 
little  fruit  in  northern  markets. 

I'he  chirimoya  is  a  delicious  fruit  native  to  northern  Peru  and 
Ecuador.  It  is  grown  in  some  of  the  Andean  valleys  and,  less  suc¬ 
cessfully,  in  the  coastal  regions.  Because  of  its  perishable  nature, 
the  chirinun’a  is  not  a  good  fruit  for  exportation,  but  the  local 
demand  takes  care  of  considerable  quantities.  Numerous  excellent 
varieties  are  grown  in  Peru. 

The  lucuma  {Lucama  obovata)  is  little  known  outside  of  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Chile,  in  the  former  two  of  which  countries  it  appears  to  be 
native.  It  is  not  a  fruit  which  would  meet  with  acceptance  in  North 
American  markets  because  of  its  very  sweet,  almost  cloying,  flavor. 
It  is  sold  commercially  in  several  parts  of  Peru,  but  is  nowhere 
grown  on  an  e.xtensive  scale. 

The  loquat,  called  in  Peru  "nfspero  del  Japon,”  is  quite  common 
on  the  coast  and  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  warmer  Andean  valleys 
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such  as  the  I'ruhamha.  The  trees,  wliieh  are  nowhere  planted  in 
regular  orchards,  are  all  seedlings  and  produee  fruit  of  rather  inferior 
(luality.  By  introdueing  from  the  I'niteil  States  the  best  dapanese 
varieties,  the  value  of  this  erop  eould  he  greatly  enhanced. 

In  most  sections  of  Bern  the  <'limate  is  too  cold  for  the  production 
of  e.xcellent  pineapples.  The  markets  of  Lima  are  supplied  in  part 
hy  small  and  rather  inferior  fruits  brought  from  the  northern  coastal 
valleys,  and  also  by  good  ones  brought  from  Guayaiiuil. 

The  papaya,  an  e.xcellent  breakfast  fruit  which  takes  the  place  (»f 
the  melon  in  tntpical  countries,  can  he  grown  in  many  of  the  coastal 
valleys,  hut  not  in  any  part  of  the  inter-Andean  region.  It  demands 
a  rather  warm  climate,  ('ommercially,  its  future  does  not  appear 
to  he  very  important  in  Peru. 

In  many  of  the  Andean  valleys,  the  <|uince  gn)ws  alongside  the 
apple  and  pear.  It  is  (juite  successful,  the  fruit  being  of  excellent 
(luality  and  produced  in  great  abundance.  With  the  establishment 
of  jam  factories,  there  may  he  an  outlet  for  more  of  this  fruit  than 
at  present. 

In  southern  Peru  excellent  olives  are  grown,  those  of  Ho  being  par¬ 
ticularly  renowned.  There  seems  to  he  no  reason  why  this  crop 
should  not  he  produced  upon  a  large  scale,  both  for  the  preparation 
of  preserved  olives  and  for  the  manufacture  of  t)live  oil. 

In  the  coastal  region,  as  well  as  in  the  warmer  Andean  valleys, 
excellent  figs  can  he  grown.  There  is  not,  at  present,  a  great  demand 
for  these,  hut  the  consumption  can  <louhtless  he  increased,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  there  are  means  of  utilizing  this  fruit  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  jams  and  preserves.  In  certain  regions  dried  figs  might  also 
he  prepared. 

The  region  of  Are(|uipa  is  particularly  famed  for  its  guavas,  which 
are  large,  white-fleshed,  with  few  seeds,  and  as  good  in  (juality  as  any 
in  America.  Probably  they  will  he  extensively  utilized  in  the  near 
future  for  guava  jelly.  Up  to  the  present  this  industry  has  m)t  been 
put  upon  a  substantial  basis. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  blackberries  and  raspberries  native  to 
the  Andes.  Some  of  these  produce  excellent  fruits  and  are  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  in  Andean  gardens.  The  kinds  cultivated  in  North 
America  and  in  Kurope  would  probably  succeed  in  the  Andean  region 
and,  in  general,  are  superior  to  the  native  sorts.  These  fruits  could 
doubtless  be  grown  profitably  to  sup|)ly  jam  t)r  preserve  factories, 
once  the  latter  are  established  in  Peru. 

A  small,  applelike  fruit,  known  as  ‘‘nispero,”  is  abundantly  cul¬ 
tivated  in  some  of  the  Andean  valleys.  It  is  known  botanically  as 
Crataegus  stipulosa,  and  is  related  to  our  northern  haws.  Its  fruits 
are  used  for  preparing  sweetmeats  and  preserves,  but  commercialh' 
are  not  very  pn)mising. 
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THK  CAPULI,  A  WILD  CHERKY  OF  THE  ANDES. 

Ill  the  highlands  of  Peru,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Andean  region  as  well 
as  in  Central  America  and  Mexieo,  the  eapnli  is  a  popular  fruit.  The 
best  varieties  are  as  large  as  gootl  northern  cherries  and  of  deliciotts 
flavor.  The  tree  is  large,  and  unusually  iiriKluctive. 

From  this  brief  onuineratiou  it  will  be  seen  that  Peru  possesses  a 
vast  ran^e  of  fruits,  including  those  t)f  the  temperate,  subtropical, 
and  tropical  zones.  With  attention  to  the  introduction  of  superior 
varieties  and  the  development  of  modern  orchards  ami  horticultural 
^  practices,  there  is  no  reason  why  fruit  growing  should  not  take  a  place 

1^  among  the  leading  industries  of  the  country. 
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In  the  higher  Andean  regifui  the  capiili,  a  wild  cherry  which  is  found 

ifrom  Mexico  to  Bolivia,  is  one  of  the  common  fruits  of  dooryards  and 
roadsides.  Btitanically  it  is  Prutnts  salicifolia.  Among  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  seedlings  which  exist,  there  are  some  which  produce  fruit 
I  of  superior  (piality,  fpiite  ecpial  in  size  and  flavor  to  some  of  our 
I  northern  cherries. 

I 
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By  WiLBi'K  J.  ('aku, 

Dirfrtor  of  the  ('onsuhir  Serricr,  Department  of  State. 

TIIKKK  is  probably  no  class  of  oHiccrs  of  the  Govenunent  whose 
functions  are  less  correctly  understood  by  the  public  than 
consids.  To  one  man  a  consul  is  a  convenient  or  inconven¬ 
ient  visaer  of  passports,  depending  entirely  upon  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  act  as  favorably  as  the  individual  desired  him  to  do;  to 
another  the  word  “Consul”  signifies  a  glorified  traveling  salesman 
charged  with  the  duty  of  marketing  American  goods  in  foreign  lands; 
and  to  still  another  the  consul  is  a  protector  of  American  lives  and 
property  abroad.  Many  a  wife  remembers  the  consul  only  as  the 
oflicial  witness  at  her  marriage  in  a  foreign  country  when,  as  the  law 
permits,  he  gave  her  a  consular  certificate  as  evidence  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  was  performed  in  his  presence.  Many  a  mother 
knows  the  consul  oidy  as  a  good  and  kind  friend  in  the  far-away  land 
who  found  and  sent  her  waward  son  hack  to  the  old  home. 

Since  the  contact  of  each  of  these  persons  has  been  solely  through 
the  channel  in  which  he  or  she  was  most  interested,  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  no  broader  conception  of  the  functions  of  the  consul  should  have 
been  gained.  It  would  hardly  occur  to  any  of  these  individuals  that 
their  contact  had  been  with  an  organization  of  trained  officers  gather¬ 
ing  information,  extending  protection,  enforcing  American  laws  and 
exerting  American  influence  in  400  cities  in  .50  countries  in  the  world, 
an  organization  employing  2, .500  men  and  women,  costing  about 
,.500,000  annually  and  returning  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1921  the  sum  of  SS,. 500,000,  thus  showing  a  net 
profit  to  the  Government  for  that  year  of  over  S4, 000,000.  Neither 
would  it  occur  to  any  of  them  that  the  members  of  that  organization 
were  serving  <laily  10  departments  and  numerous  independent  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  Government  in  Washington  and,  through  them  or 
directly,  many  thousands  of  individual  citizens  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  That  is  the  fact,  however.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
briefly  to  survey  the  most  important  of  these  activities. 

Inasmuch  as  the  system  of  consular  representation  developed  out 
of  the  necessity  for  some  international  agency  to  follow  the  marine  and 
the  trader  and,  later,  the  traveler  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  his  native 
country  and  to  obtain  for  him  in  all  parts  of  the  world  the  protection 
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and  intervention  of  his  own  Government,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
first  and  foremost  of  the  functions  of  consular  oflieers  should  be  the 
protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  Americans  traveling  or  residing 
abroad  and  in  many  ways  contributing  to  their  welfare.  With  the 
enormous  expansion  of  our  commerce  in  the  last  decade,  the  large 
investment  of  American  caj)ital  in  foreign  enterprises,  and  latterly 
the  unparalled  expansion  of  the  American  merchant  marine,  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  travelers,  traders,  students, 
seamen,  and  others  journeying  to  foreign  lands  and  in  the  appeals 
from  them  to  their  Government  for  the  protection  of  their  interest, 
the  adjustment  of  their  difliculties  with  the  local  foreign  authorities, 
or  redress  or  indemnification  for  injuries  and  losses  sustained. 

A  DIFFICULT  UESCUE. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Gonsular  Service  dealt  with 
48,078  cases  of  this  description  last  year.  One,  although  typical  in 
many  respects,  was  of  such  an  unusual  character  as  to  justify  a  more 
detailed  description.  A  merchant  from  New  York  was  on  a  business 
trip  to  the  Kussan  Caucasus.  White  he  was  there  a  revolution 
occurred  in  the  district  in  which  his  business  lay.  His  silence  alarmed 
his  relatives  in  the  United  States  and  the  aid  of  the  Department  of 
State  was  sought,  which  in  turn  learned  through  the  consul  at  the 
place  nearest  the  seat  of  the  disturbance  that  the  merchant  was 
detained  by  the  revolutionists  and  was  without  means.  Money  was 
supplied  by  the  relatives  and  transmitted  by  the  Department  of 
State  to  the  consul.  That  resourceful  officer  succeeded  in  employing 
an  adventurous  agent  who  found  his  way  through  the  lines  of  the 
revolutionists,  obtained  the  merchant’s  release,  after  much  difficulty, 
brought  him  hack  to  the  consul  and  started  him  on  his  way  to 
America. 

It  is  not  infrecpiently  necessary  to  protect  American  trade  in  a 
manner  eijually  direct.  In  a  part  of  Mongolia  from  which  com¬ 
modities  valued  at  815,0()0,()()()  were  shipped  to  the  United  States 
in  1920,  trade  recently  ceased.  Money  had  been  invested,  hut  per¬ 
mission  to  move  merchandise  from  the  country  was  denied.  The 
consul,  supported  by  the  American  Minister,  took  charge  of  the 
situation  with  the  result  that  in  a  few  days  shipments  valued  at 
$150,000  were  released,  three  American  firms  had  sent  represen¬ 
tatives  to  open  business  relations  with  the  district,  and  obstacles 
to  future  trade  were  removed. 

The  many  other  oases  of  protection  and  relief  ranged  from  finding 
lost  relatives  and  shielding  well-meaning  hut  indiscreet  American 
travelers  from  the  legal  conseiiuences  of  their  rash  acts,  to  rescuing 
indigent  relatives  from  starvation  and  death. 
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COXSl'LS  CONSKHVK  ESTATKS. 

Another  function  which  consuls  perform  under  the  Department  of 
State  is  tliat  of  conservin<;  the  estates  of  American  citizens  dyin*; 
abroad.  The  statutes  of  the  Tinted  States  make  the  consul  the 
provisional  conservator  of  the  personal  estate  of  such  jiersons  in  so 
far  as  the  laws  of  the  foreijjn  country  may  jiermit;  reipiire  him  to 
take  such  estates  into  his  jiossession,  dispose  of  jierishahle  <;oods  at 
public  sale,  collect  the  debts  due  the  ileceased  in  the  country  where 
the  death  occurred,  pay  the  debts  there  contracted,  and  finally  to 
account  to  the  le<;al  representatives  in  the  I'nited  .States  or  to  the 
'rreasurer  of  the  I’niteil  States.  Last  year  consuls  reported  1,010 
deaths  of  American  citizens  abroad  and  settled  007  estates.  One 
of  these  was  that  of  an  .Vmerican  electrical  enj;ineer  in  far-away 


(’ourt<‘«y  of  the  Dcpartnient  of  State. 


THE  I  NITEI)  STATES  CONSI  LATE  C.EXERAL  AT  .ME.MCO  CITY. 

This  Ixiihliiig  is  IfX’alwl  on  lhi>  I’asco  dc  la  Ut-forma.  .VI  the  riuht  is  (hi-  famous  statue  of  Carlos  IV. 

.Vf"hanistan:  another  that  of  the  victim  of  a  train  wreck  in  Spain; 
and  one  that  of  a  man  who  died  in  Mexico,  for  whose  relatives  the 
Department  of  .State  is  still  searcliinj;  in  order  that  they  may  reeeive 
the  proceeds  of  the  personal  estate  which  he  left. 

Citizenship  and  the  doctrines  of  allejjiance  enter  into  all  appeals 
for  jirotection  and  assistance  by  Americans  abroad.  In  every  appeal 
for  aid  there  must  he  considered  tlie  tpiestion  of  the  ri<jht  of  the  per¬ 
son  inakinj;  the  demand  and  invokiiif;  the  prtttection  of  the  American 
(lovernment.  In  order  to  make  immediately  effective  the  a-ssistance 
of  the  (lOvernment  in  proper  cases  Americans  residiii"  abroad  are 
called  upon  annually  to  rejjister  at  American  consulates  and  prove 
their  rij^ht  to  continued  protection.  In  these  days  of  general  pass- 
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port  rtM|uireinonts  consuls  have  many  duties  in  eonneetion  with  the 
issue  or  verification  of  passports.  Last  year  eonsular  officers  regis¬ 
tered  0,585  Americans  and  performed  passport  services  numhering 
in  all  150,117. 

What  is  known  as  the  alien  visa  control  has  imposed  upon  eon¬ 
sular  officers  a  tremendous  burden  of  work.  The  activities  of  the 
enemy  during  the  war  made  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
establish  very  direct  control  over  travel  and  hence  each  person  was 
recjuired  to  have  a  passport  and  to  have  it  visaed  by  the  consul  of 
the  country  into  which  the  traveler  intended  to  go.  The  system 
proved  so  valuable  that  when  the  armistice  was  signed  it  was  decided 
to  retain  the  visa  control  system  as  a  ])rotection  against  world  rev¬ 
olutionists  and  fanatics  who  were  attempting  to  spread  their  propa¬ 
ganda  to  create  unrest  and  provoke  movements  subversive  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  country. 

The  I'nited  States  was  looked  upon  as  an  especially  fertile  field 
for  the  activities  of  persons  of  this  description.  The  visa  system 
aimed  to  keep  them  out  of  this  country  and  was  and  is  administered 
by  consular  oflicers.  In  1920  tlie  great  wave  of  migration  started. 
It  was  the  American  consul’s  duty  to  sift  from  the  thousands  of 
l)rospective  immigrants  the  undesirables,  the  Bolshevists,  and  the 
anarchists.  The  passports  of  057,908  aliens  bound  for  the  United 
States  were  visaed  by  our  consuls  abroad  during  the  past  year. 
Many  frauds  were  uncovered,  gangs  of  crooks  manufacturing  and 
selling  fraudulent  ])assports  were  discovered  in  many  places  in 
ICurope  and  were  broketi  up.  Their  passports  were  traced  to  the 
ports  of  the  United  States.  Of  35  passports  examined  at  one  port 
5  were  found  to  be  fraudulent.  At  another  port  31  fraudulent  visas 
were  found  upon  one  Anrt‘rica-bound  steamer,  while  examination  at 
another  port  led  to  the  discovery  of  persons  dealing  in  fraudulent 
|)assports  through  whom  390  false  passports  were  placed  in  circula¬ 
tion  within  one  month,  ('ounterfeit  passports  cleverly  copied, 
rubber  stamps  for  visas,  counterfeit  fee  stamps  and  seals  all  were 
found  and  destroyeil  and  the  praetices  stopped. 

If  eonsuls  possessed  no  other  functions  they  would  justify  the 
expenditures  made  for  their  maintenance  because  of  their  usefulness 
in  connection  with  the  conduet  of  our  foreign  relations,  in  main¬ 
taining  constant  contact  with  local  foreign  oHicials,  business  men 
and  individuals,  and  in  enlightening  the  Department  of  State  on 
matters  relating  to  foreign  policy,  the  protection  of  American  rights 
and  commercial  and  other  opportunities  in  foreign  lands.  Indeed, 
they  are  the  only  oflicers  of  the  U^nited  States  abroad  maintaining 
continuous  contact  with  oiiicials  and  citizens  in  the  localitit's  in  which 
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f*f  marriiifics  of  Americans  ahniad,  rccordinj;  of  vital  statistics,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  duties  a  description  of  wliieh  space  will  not 
permit. 

SERVK'KS  TO  THE  TREASI  KY  DERARTMEXT. 

('onsular  oflicers  render  to  the  Treasury  Department  conspicuous 
service,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  protection  of  the  revenue 
aufl  the  public  health.  Part  of  the  machinery  for  the  protection  of 
the  customs  revenue  consists  in  a  requirement  of  law  that  the  cor- 
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they  are  stationed  in  the  manner  in  which  diplomatic  oflicers  maintain 
contact  with  foreijjn  (lovernments  at  the  capital  cities. 

'riu*se  are  hut  a  few  of  the  activities  of  consular  oflicers  which 
relate  more  especially  to  the  work  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Everyone  who  has  liv(‘d  or  enjiafied  in  husiness  abroad  is  familiar 
with  the  many  notarial  acts  performed  by  consuls.  Last  year  the 
number  reached  23"), 194.  Other  functi(»ns  relate  to  taking  depo¬ 
sitions  and  executinj;  judicial  commissions,  actinj;  as  oflicial  witnesses 
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roctness  of  the  invoiced  value  of  merchandise  exported  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  certified  hy  consular  officers.  vSuch  invoices  to  the 
number  of  o4(),239  were  certified  hy  consuls  in  1921  and  involved 
inquiry  into  the  cost  of  production  of  the  merchandise  abroad,  the 
selling  process,  the  terms  of  sale,  and  many  other  factors  entering 
into  the  assessment  of  duty  at  the  American  port  of  entry.  Cer¬ 
tificates  required  hy  our  internal  revenue  laws  on  the  landing  of 
American  merchandise  at  foreign  jiorts  were  issued  to  the  number  of 
2,546.  ('onsuls  have  materially  aided  the  Treasury  in  the  collection 
of  income  taxes  from  Americans  residing  abroad.  One  consul  alone 
was  able  to  obtain  payment  of  taxes  amounting  to  about  S30,000. 

The  protection  of  the  public  health  of  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  performed  hv  consuls  at  foreign  seaports. 
Kvery  vessel  sailing  for  a  port  of  the  Ignited  States  must  obtain  from 
the  American  consul  at  the  port  of  departure  a  hill  of  health,  describ¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  port,  vessel,  crew,  passengers,  and  cargo. 
Many  times  before  issuing  a  hill  of  health  the  ship  must  he  disinfected, 
and  as  cargo  may  carry  infection  of  shipment,  all  merchandise  must 
he  carefully  watched  and  if  necessary  disinfection  ordered  and  super¬ 
vised.  Crews  of  vessels  must  he  reipiired  to  observe  the  regulations 
as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  passengers,  especially  those  traveling 
in  steerage.  All  these  duties  assume  great  importance  during 
epidemics  of  cholera,  plague,  or  other  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases.  Last  year  consuls  issued  39,366  hills  of  health. 

The  public  health  finds  further  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  Con¬ 
sular  Service  through  the  assistance  rendered  in  controlling  shipments 
of  impure  food  and  drug  products  to  the  United  States,  by  the 
detection  of  the  use  of  harmful  conservatives  in  manufacture  and  of 
misbranding  of  products,  investigation  of  insanitary  conditions  in 
foreign  factories,  and  hy  the  verification  of  the  declarations  which 
must  accompany  shipments  of  that  nature. 

The  duty  which  has  proved  of  much  practical  value  in  recent  years 
is  that  of  preventing  the  intnuluction  into  the  United  States  of  con¬ 
tagious  and  infectious  diseases  of  cattle,  through  the  supervision  of  all 
sliipments  of  hides,  cattle,  and  glue  stock,  and  insistence  upon  their 
disinfection  abroad  under  consular  supervision.  Last  year  4,282 
certificates  of  disinfection  were  issued  by  consular  officers  as  evidence 
of  the  disinfection  of  shipments  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
I’nited  States. 

In  the  study  of  the  spread  of  diseases,  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
United  States  against  them,  consuls  render  important  service  by 
reporting  weekly  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  ports  or  places  at 
which  they  may  he  stationed.  Over  13,200  reports  of  this  nature  were 
made  by  consuls  during  1921.  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  stated  recently  that  the  “functioning  of  the  entire 
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consular  force  in  issuing;  liills  of  health  and  forwardin"  sanitary  data 
is  almost  the  cornerstone  <»f  our  quarantine  structure.” 

The  Veterans’  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department  has  found  the 
('onsular  Service  a  useful  agency  through  which  to  direct  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  benefits  of  the  war  risk  insurance  acts  to  the  relatives  of  the 
large  number  of  foreign-horn  sohliers  of  the  United  States  Army  who 
reside  abroad.  This  work  involves  the  investigation  of  the  families 
(»f  American  ex-service  men.  the  distribution  of  checks,  detection  of 
fraudident  claims  and  other  like  conditions.  The  consul  general  at 
Warsaw,  for  example,  has  been  delivering  between  .")()()  and  (iOO  checks 
each  month  to  beneficiaries  residing  in  Poland,  and  similar  work  is 
done  at  many  other  places. 

COOPKltATlOX  WITH  TIIK  XAVV. 

In  view  of  the  fretiuent  jiresence  of  American  naval  vessels  in  for¬ 
eign  waters  and  the  fact  that  vessels  of  the  Navy  are  so  often  called 
upon  by  consular  oflicers  for  protection  from  temporary  local  dis¬ 
turbances,  the  Navy  Department  has  borne  for  years  a  most  inti¬ 
mate  relation  to  the  foreign  service.  During  the  war,  consuls  acted 
as  the  agents  of  the  Navy  Department  in  foreign  countries  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  large  quantities  of  raw  material  needed  in  the  manufacture 
of  articles  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  There  were  purchases  of 
nitrate  from  ('bile,  of  tin  from  Singapore,  of  shellac  from  India,  all 
made  and  financed  by  oflicers  of  the  Consular  Service.  In  times  of 
peace  consuls  regularly  supply  the  Navy  with  hydrographic  data,  in¬ 
formation  concerning  port  rules  and  foreign  harbor  and  coaling 
facilities. 

Consuls  render  service  of  much  value  to  the  Post  Oflice  Department 
in  reporting  the  misuse  of  mails,  the  sending  of  fraudulent  mail  matter 
from  foreign  countries  into  the  ITiited  States,  calculated  to  deceive 
and  defraud  our  people.  They  also  supply  much  useful  advice  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  utility  of  the  parcel  post  in  the  promotion  of  our 
export  trade. 

While  the  work  of  consuls  is  mainly  of  a  peaceful  character  and 
touches  only  occasionally  the  regular  duties  of  the  Army,  consuls  are 
of  service  in  suppl^’ing  much  geographical  information  and  in  acting 
as  purchasing  agents  from  time  to  time  at  ports  of  the  world  where 
Army  purchasing  agents  are  not  maintained.  During  the  World  War 
.\merican  consuls,  like  the  consuls  of  every  nation,  became  intelli¬ 
gence  agents,  passport  control  oflicers,  and  in  many  other  ways  gave 
active  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

l.ABOK  .ST.VTI.STK'S  BKXKKITKI). 

The  labor  interests  of  the  country  also  are  direct  beneficiaries  of  the 
activities  of  consular  oflicers,  in  that  much  of  the  information  upon 
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entry  of  C’liinese  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  law  against 
Chinese  labor  is  what  is  known  as  the  section  (>  certificate  issued  hy 
consular  ollicers  to  Chinese  persons  entitled  to  enter  the  United  States. 
In  1921  consuls  issued  1,.‘1S(>  of  these  certilicates. 

Soon  after  its  estahlishnient  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  sought  the 
assistance  of  consular  ollicers  in  collecting  from  various  parts  of  the 
world  data  in  regard  to  prices,  exchange  and  financial  conditions. 
Much  of  this  information  reaches  the  public  monthly  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  and  is  proving  of  great  value  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  business  public. 


the  basis  of  which  are  compiled  the  statistics  of  j)rices  and  wages 
and  cost  of  living  throughout  the  world  is  supplied  by  members  of 
the  Consular  Service.  This  information  has  a  distinct  and  practical 
hearing  upon  the  labor  market  in  this  country.  Moreover,  it  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  consular  ollicers  to  report  attempted  violations  of 
the  contract  labor  law,  which  information  is  communicated  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  appropriate  action  by  the  immigration 
ollicers. 

Attempted  violations  of  our  laws  and  treaties  prohibiting  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  ('hine.sc  of  the  laboring  classes  have  been  fre(|uent,  and  one 
of  the  means  of  preventing  violations  of  the  law  and  yet  facilitating  the 
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CAITCKIXO  CRIMINALS. 

Few  weeks  jjo  by  without  an  attempt  of  some  violator  of  our  laws 
to  find  safet}’  from  their  operation  in  some  foreign  country,  necessi¬ 
tating  the  detention  of  the  ofTemler  and  his  extradition  for  trial  in 
our  courts.  Last  year  consuls  assisted  in  SO  cases  of  extradition  of 
fugitives  from  justice.  It  is  likewise  part  of  the  duty  of  a  consul  to 
send  home  for  trial  persons  committing  crimes  on  the  hi"h  seas  upon 
American  merchant  vessels. 

It  is  a  common  function  of  consular  oflicers  to  take  depositions  and 
execute  judicial  commissions  for  use  in  the  courts  of  this  country. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  expensive  cases  of  this  description  was  that 
of  a  suit  of  a  steamship  compan}'  aj^ainst  the  Alien  Property  Custo¬ 
dian,  which  occupied  part  of  the  time  of  the  consul  general  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  for  122  days,  embraced  3,3(50  pages  of  testimony  and  the 
examination  of  15  witnesses,  and  involved  the  payment  to  the 
Gov'ernment  of  fees  in  the  amount  of  S4,G12.  In  1921  more  than  500 
commissions  to  take  testimony  were  executed. 

HERE  ARE  SOME  VARIED  DUTIES. 

For  many  years  the  consul  has  been  a  sort  of  guardian  of  the  old 
soldier  and  has  executed  pension  vouchers  and  acted  as  a  distributer 
of  pension  checks  to  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  resuling  abroad. 
Cmisuls  have  also  been  the  oflicers  before  whom  inventors  e.xecuted 
many  of  their  applications  for  patents  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  supplied  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  geological  data,  with 
information  in  regard  to  mines  and  mining  and  with  a  vast  amount 
of  information  about  educational  systems  and  educational  conditions 
which  has  found  its  way  to  the  public  through  the  bulletins  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  This  bureau  finds  the  information  supplied  by 
consular  oflicers  indispensable  in  enabling  it  to  carry  on  its  division 
of  foreign  education,  to  give  to  American  schools  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  and  researches  of  the  world  in  the  field  of  education,  and 
to  evaluate  in  terms  of  school  credits  in  the  United  States  the  school 
credits  of  students  fnun  abroad,  whose  numbers  are  increasing. 

TRADE  WORK  WELL  KXOW.X. 

Perhaps  the  best  advertised  functions  of  consular  oflicers  are  those 
relating  to  the  promotion  of  trade.  Great  stress  has  been  laid 
during  the  past  tlecade  upon  this  branch  of  consular  activity,  and  as 
a  result  there  has  been  created  a  great  commercial  intelligence  system 
out  of  such  portions  of  the  time  of  consuls  as  are  not  retpiired  for  the 
performance  of  their  other  regular  functions. 
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For  example,  consuls  are  expeeteil  to  reply  fully  and  in  a  practical 
manner  to  inquiries  from  Imsiness  men  in  rejjanl  to  commercial 
(juestions  and  the  possibility  of  marketing;  their  products  ahroatl, 
to  furnish  explicit  and  comprehensive  data  upon  the  re<|uirements 
and  demands  of  consumers  in  the  markets  of  their  respective  districts, 
to  report  up*»n  local  trade  attributes  and  peculiarities,  especially  as 
they  relate  tt)  sales  and  payments  and  best  methods  of  reaching;  the 
markets,  and  the  nature  of  the  merchandise  sold  in  their  districts 
which  can  be  supplied  to  jjood  advantage  by  the  United  States, 
('onsuls  replied  in  1921  to  S2,237  trade  impiiries. 

Besides  answering  these  specific  inquiries  consuls  are  expecte<l  to 
attach  a  printed  information  sheet  concerning  their  districts,  giving 
boundaries,  population,  tariff  provishuis,  principal  products,  trade 
tendencies  and  other  facts  designed  to  furnish  the  American  exporter 
an  outline  of  the  principal  conditions  under  which  his  merchandise 
is  to  be  sold. 

Reports  up(»n  all  phases  of  trade  extension  for  1921  numbered 
15,582,  all  of  which  were  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  publication  or  distribution  in  some  other  manner  to  the  business 
men  t)f  the  country. 

The  Consular  Service  is  more  particularly  interested  in  obtaining 
concrete  results  in  trade  extension  work  aiul  to  that  end  makes  a 
s|)ecial  efl’ort  to  gather  ami  report  trade  opportunities.  An  average 
of  150  such  trade  opportunities  is  received  every  month  and  dis¬ 
seminated  to  the  public  through  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  direct  result  of  this  service  is  the  sale  of  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  American  goods  in  foreign  countries. 

To  illustrate,  Frederic  W.  Goding,  consul  general  at  Guayaciuil, 
reported  a  trade  opportunity  involving  approximately  SI, 000,000 
which,  it  is  understood,  has  been  awarded  to  an  American  firm. 
Philip  Holland,  consul  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  through  his  personal 
efforts  succeeded  in  having  an  order  for  814,000  worth  of  shoes  placed 
with  an.  American  firm  in  competition  with  foreign  houses.  Fred¬ 
erick  T.  F.  Dumont,  consul  at  Dublin,  reported  the  shipment  of 
apprt)ximately  35,000  tons  of  American  coal  to  Ireland  as  the  result 
of  his  activities.  Dudley  G.  Dwyre,  consul  at  Maracaibo,  succeeded 
in  placing  several  agencies  for  American  gootls  in  Venezuela,  one  of 
which  resulted  in  an  order  for  10  American  automobiles.  Another 
oflicer  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrange  a  contract  valued  at 
82,000,000  between  the  Government  of  the  country  in  which  he  was 
situated  and  an  American  firm  for  locomotives.  These  are  but  a  few 
illustrations  of  the  kind  of  work  done  by  consuls  in  addition  to  their 
many  other  activities.  When  it  is  considered  that  achievements 
of  this  kind  continue  from  year  to  year,  an  idea  may  be  gained  of 
the  immense  value  of  consuls  in  practical  trade  extension. 
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There  is  still  another  field  in  which  consuls  have  proved  service¬ 
able,  and  that  is  in  <;atherin»;  definite  up-to-date  information  con- 
cerniii"  merchants  and  im|>orters  in  foreijjn  countries  dealing  in 
products  which  might  he  supplitnl  hy  American  manufacturers.  A 
manufacturcT  of  shoes  jit  Boston  may  he  selling  his  jiroduct  in 
N'alparaiso,  Chile,  and  may  desire  to  discover  other  shoe  dealers  in 
Santiago  or  ('oncepcion  likely  to  he  intensted  in  American  shoes. 
He  need  only  to  write  to  the  Bureau  »)f  Foreign  and  Domestic  ('om- 
merce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington  to  obtain 
complete  lists  of  the  principal  reliable  dealers  in  these  other  districts, 
lists  which  give  the  capitalization  of  the  dealers,  their  nationalities, 
volume  of  business,  and  other  juTtinent  details.  Like  information 
in  regard  to  merchants  in  every  city  of  importance  throughout  the 
whole  world  is  available.  More  than  f).5  per  cent  of  these  names 
listed  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  supplied 
to  American  exporters  are  furnished  through  the  Department  of 
State  by  American  consular  oflicers  stationed  abroad.  From  January 
1  to  October  20,  1921,  consids  supplied  no  hvis  than  15,270  names 
of  carefully  selected  foreign  merchants  and  these  World  Trade 
Directory  reports  an*  being  constantly  revised  and  kept  tborougbl}’ 
up  to  date. 

A  new  field  of  consular  activity  is  found  in  the  settlement  of  trade 
disputes.  Altbougb  consuls  are  not  legally  empowered  to  arbitrate 
or  oflicially  to  settle  trade  differences  between  American  and  foreign 
nu'rcbants,  they  have  been  able  tbrougb  tbeir  unoflicial  good  oflices 
1«)  jissist  in  adjusting  thousands  of  such  difliculties.  This  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  aiding  American  business  interests  in  many 
instances  to  secure  fair  trc'atment  and  has  assisted  materially  in 
maintaining  the  j)restige  of  American  business  abroad.  Special 
credit  in  this  regard  ma}’  be  given  to  Carlton  Bailey  Ilurst,  consul 
general  at  Ilabana,  and  to  Arthur  (,’.  Frost,  consul  at  Guatemala, 
who  have  adjusted  a  number  of  trade  controversies.  Kecently 
Thomas  H.  lievan,  consul  at  Bahia,  transmitted  a  draft  of  several 
hundred  dollars  through  the  Department  of  State  to  an  American 
firm  in  settlement  of  a  trade  dispute  with  a  Jirazilian  business  house. 

But  the  right  in  trade  disputes  does  not  always  lie  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  firm.  Itecently  Georgi*  11.  Pickerell,  consul  at  Para,  submitted 
the  comj)laint  of  a  Brazilian  firm  that  a  shipment  of  American  goods 
had  been  unsatisfactory.  The  American  firm,  upon  investigation, 
found  that  a  mistake  had  been  matle  and  a  credit  of  S5,000  was 
immediately  extended  to  the  complaining  firm,  thus  enabling  the 
exporter  to  maintain  liis  friendly  relations  and  carry  on  bis  trade 
in  that  district.  Likewise  Charles  J.  Pisar,  vice  consul  at  Cape  T()wn, 
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suhniittcd  the  compluint  of  a  Soutli  African  importer,  of  inferior 
j^ootls  shipped  hv  an  American  house.  The  latter  at  once  sent  a 
new  shipment  to  replace  the  <;<»ods  wliich  were  the  cause  <»f  the 
complaint. 

In  all  the  work  in  hehalf  of  export  trade  the  closest  relations  exist 
between  the  Departments  of  State  and  of  Commerce,  which  are  seeking 
to  utilize  not  only  the  ('onsidar  Service  hut  the  Diplomatic  Service 
as  well  to  promote  in  the  most  effective  manner  the  advancement 
of  American  trade. 

now  COX.Sl'L.S  IIKI.l*  TIIK  FAUMKU. 

The  farmer  also  has  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  consular 
organization.  Through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  it  supplies 
him  with  statistics  of  agricultural  i)ro<luction,  with  crop  reports, 
with  statistics  of  prices  of  agricultural  products.  F’urthermore,  the 
consul  acts  as  a  sort  of  international  policeman,  carefully  guarding 
the  cattle  and  other  live  stock  of  this  country  hy  preventing  the 
shipment  to  this  country  of  diseased  hides  and  safeguarding  the 
orchards  and  nurseries  and  vineyards  hy  denying  permission  for  the 
exportation  of  plants  and  shruhs  from  regions  infected  with  insect 
]>ests.  The  service  rendered  to  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower  hy  the 
('onsular  Service  has  been  incalculable,  and  }*et  is  one  of  which  little 
is  known  because  it  is  one  about  which  obviously  little  can  he  said. 

The  work  done  hy  consuls  in  the  discovery  of  new  plants  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  important,  and  we  give  a  few  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  practical  results  in  this  field  of  activity.  For  example, 
(’onsul  (leneral  Scidmore  (Yokohama)  and  S.  P.  Barchet,  formerly 
interpreter  in  wShanghai,  contributed  cidlections  of  soy  beans  from 
Korea  and  (’hina  which  have  played  a  large  part  in  the  development 
of  that  great  industry  in  this  country.  Consul  Magelssen  sent  the 
shoots  from  which  the  date  palms  are  now  growing  in  the  oases  of 
southern  California.  Other  oflicers  have  sent  wild  rice,  mangoes, 
new  species  of  walnuts,  new  varieties  of  flax,  of  grapes  and  of  melons, 
many  of  which  under  the  expert  care  and  distribution  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  have  added  greatly  to  the  material  wealth  of  the 
country. 

The  duties  connected  with  shipping  were  among  the  earliest  with 
which  consulai'  oflicers  were  charged.  Indeed,  vessels  ami  seamen 
have  from  time  immemorial  been  the  special  care  of  the  consul. 
Last  year  our  consuls  discharged  2(),713  seamen  and  shipped  33,464. 
'J'hey  reported  3,129  who  had  deserted  and  209  who  had  died.  They 
rendered  services  to  27,837  vessels  on  entry  and  27,838  upon  clear¬ 
ance.  They  entered  7,720  marine  and  ‘‘extended”  protests  during 
the  year  1921,  and  relieved  or  sent  home  5,197  seamen  at  a  cost  of 
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S214,()19.90.  Practically  ever  since  the  Government  has  operated 
vessels  in  the  merchant  service  consular  ollicers  have  been  called 
upon  to  safefiuard  the  interests  of  the  Government.  In  1917  they 
financed  all  Shippiii"  Board  vessels  in  foreign  ports,  carefully  pre- 
])aring  all  accounts  covering  e.xpenditures. 

Their  special  care  of  vessels  led  to  a  numher  of  annoying  incidents 
in  which  the  consul’s  value  to  the  Government  was  clearly  shown. 
For  example,  the  steamship  Lake  Klhxvood  reached  the  port  of  Rio 
de  daneiro  in  a  damaged  condition  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  unscru¬ 
pulous  repairers.  After  many  complications  the  consul  was  called 
upon  to  remove  the  master  and  take  over  the  affairs  of  the  vessel. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  saved  to  the  Government.  The  consul’s 
acts  were  so  vigorously  resisted  hy  the  master  and  others  that  the  case 
was  finally  hrought  before  a  court  in  the  United  States,  which  upheld 
the  consul. 

Some  time  later  the  same  consul  uncovered  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  the  master  atid  chief  engineer  of  another  steamer  to  receive  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  oil  and  charge  for  a  much  larger 
amount,  thereby  defrauding  the  Government  of  the  difference.  The 
conspiracy  was  reported  and  the  offenders  were  hrought  to  justice. 

The  steamship  PoxKjhl'eepsie,  owned  hy  the  Shipping  Board, 
entered  Bermuda  in  distress.  The  crew  demanded  discharge  and 
refused  to  perform  their  duties.  The  master,  unable  to  cope  with  the 
situation,  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  consul,  who  held  that 
the  crew  had  conspired  to  mutiiu’.  He  thereupon  had  them  arrested 
and  shipped  other  men  in  their  places,  thus  saving  the  vessel  con¬ 
siderable  time  and  expense.  The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  later  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  consul. 

One  of  the  most  recent,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding, 
contributions  of  a  consul  to  the  upbuilding  of  American  shipping  was 
that  of  the  consul  at  Alexandria,  Kgypt,  Lester  Maynard,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  carrying  of  cotton  from  Egypt  to  the  United  States. 
Egyptian  cotton  is  an  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
tires,  and  the  imports  into  the  United  States  of  this  product  amount 
to  about  125,()()()  hales  annually.  British  shipping  interests  had  com¬ 
bined  some  2.^  years  ago  to  transport  all  of  the  exports  of  Egyptian 
cotton  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  to  the  United  States.  There¬ 
fore,  when  the  new  vessels  of  our  merchant  marine  began  plying 
into  the  port  of  Alexandria  they  found  the  wharves  tilled  with  hales 
of  cotton  hut  all  of  them  invoiced  to  he  shipped  in  British  vessels. 
Consul  Maynard  undertook  the  task  of  getting  a  share  of  this  trans¬ 
portation  for  American  vessels,  and,  after  continued  work  for  more 
than  a  yeai,  succeeded  in  making  an  arrangement  whereby  one-half 
of  the  Egyptia  cotton  exported  to  the  United  States  should  he  carried 
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in  American  bottoms.  The  amount  of  money  which  this  gives  into 
the  hands  of  American  interests  for  freight  alone  may  reach  as  high 
as  half  a  million  dollars,  and  in  addition  to  this  a  profitable  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  opened  for  American  marine  insurance  companies  and  also 
to  American  hanking  interests. 

These  are  some  of  the  ordinary  things  that  a  consul  docs.  The 
extraordinary  things  are  beyond  enumeration  or  prophecy.  A 
consul  may  he,  and  frecpiently  is,  called  upon  to  do  anything  conceiva¬ 
ble  that  no  one  else  has  tried  or  been  able  to  do.  And  the  essence 
of  the  matter  is  that  he  does  it. 

American  consuls  serve  practically  every  branch  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  every  business  man  and,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  every 
private  citizen. 

The  chart  on  the  page  following  shows  how  information  gathered  by 
them  is  concentrated  in  the  Department  of  State  and  then  distributed 
to  the  various  governmental  agencies  and  to  private  concerns  and 
individuals. 

A  consul’s  more  important  duties  are  shown,  hut  by  no  means  all  of 
them. 


Partial  lint  oj  services  performed  bi/  A  meriean  consular  ojficers  during  fiscal  gear  ended  June 

.ID,  1931. 

Protection  and  welfare  cases .  4S,  t)78|  Voluntary  trade  reports .  9,215 

Deaths  of  Americans  al)roa<l .  1, 010  i  Ualled-for  trade  reports .  ti,  367 

Estates  settled .  607  Replies  to  trade  iminiries .  82,237 

Uejfist  rat  ion  of  Americans .  6,585  ;  Trade  opportunities  (about ) .  2,000 

Passport  services  ( Americans). . .  150,117  Disinfection  certificates .  4,282 

Pass|K)rt  visas  ( aliens ) .  657,968  |  Notarial  services .  235,194 

Section  t)  cert iticates  (( 'hine.se ). .  1,386  i  Consular  invoices .  546,239 

Depositions  and  commi.ssions .. .  500  1  Landing:  certificates .  2,546 

Extradition  ca.ses .  80  |  Rills  of  health .  39,366 

Marine  protests .  7,  720  ^  Sanitary  reports .  13,254 

Seamen  shipped .  33,  464  ,  .\merican  vessels  entered .  27, 837 

Seamen  discharged .  26,713  i  -\merican  vessels  cleared .  27,838 

Seamen  deserted .  3,129  Mi.scellaneous  coTespondence: 

Seamen  decea.sed .  209  ;  Letters  received .  756,824 

Seamen  relieved .  5,197  1  Letters  sent .  871,891 

Total  fees  collected  for  year  1920-21 .  $8, 517, 020.  47 

Gross  cost  of  Consular  Service,  192tL2l .  4, 405,  .598.  85 


Net  gain  to  the  (iovermmmt 


4,  111,421.62 
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WhatYour  Consul  Does 


FROM  LI 


TIIK  successful  completion  of  the  llijjht  of  the  ijalhint  Portu- 
"uese  aviators  Saccadura  C’ahral  and  (la^o  Coutinho  from 
Lisbon  to  Kio  de  Janeiro  has  awakened  <;reat  enthusiasm 
in  aviation  and  scientific  circles  all  over  the  world  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Portugal  and  Brazil. 

The  flight  was  interrupted  by  two  serious  accidents  which  served 
to  disable  two  successive  planes  and  was  only  continued  and  com¬ 
pleted  owing  to  the  dauntless  courage  of  the  two  intrepid  Portuguese 
oflicers  who  had  undertaken  it  and  the  prompt  action  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  (lovernment  in  sending  new  planes  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ones  which  had  been  disabled.  Notwithstanding  the  delays  caused 
by  these  mishaps,  the  exploit  of  Saccadura  ('abral  and  Gago  Cou¬ 
tinho  is  considered  a  distinct  triumph,  as  being  a  complete  aerial 
flight,  the  first  ever  achieved  between  the  Old  World  and  Brazil. 

The  Fairey  17  made  its  appearance  over  Kio  de  Janeiro  in  the 
earlj'  afternoon  of  June  17,  which  happened  to  be  a  dark  and  stormy 
day.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather,  however,  was  not  able  to 
damp  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  who  filled  the  streets  and  ave¬ 
nues  and  occupied  the  windows  and  porches  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  Avenida  Kio  Branco,  along  which  the  intrepid  and 
distinguished  guests  were  expected  to  pass  after  landing. 

At  2  o’clock  the  signal  station  of  the  aviation  school  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  hydroplane,  which  almost  instantly  appeared  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay.  Ten  minutes  later  it  skimmed  the  waters 
of  the  Guanabara,  whence  it  was  towed  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
aviation  school  by  a  launch  from  the  cruiser  Repuhlicn. 

Saccadura  (’abral  and  Gago  ('outinho  finished  their  last  lap  amid 
prolonged  and  thunderous  roars  of  applause,  being  welcomed  by 
(he  personal  representative  of  tlie  President  of  the  Kepublic,  by 
the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  and  the  special  committee  of  reception. 
In  addition  to  the  official  representatives  of  the  Government  and  a 
multitude  of  sporting  and  social  organizations,  the  successful  avi¬ 
ators  were  greeted  by  a  vast  crowd  of  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic 
admirers,  estimated  at  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  people. 

This  notable  flight  was  made  in  nine  laps,  or  “hops,”  as  follows: 
Lisbon-(’anaries,  (’anaries-vSt.  Vincent,  St.  Vincent-St.  Pauls  Kocks, 
St.  Pauls  Kocks-Fernando  de  Noronha,  Fernando  de  Xoronha-Per- 
nambuco,  Pernambuco-Bahia,  Bahia-Porto  Seguro,  Porto  Seguro- 
Victoria,  and  Victoria-Kio  de  Janeiro. 
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At  7  o’clock  sharp,  March  30,  1922,  C’aptains  Saccadura  (’ahral  and 
dago  (’outinho  started  in  their  hydroplane  Lii-sitania  -a  Falreij  of 
400  horsepower — hound  for  the  Canaries.  This  stretch  of  710  miles 
was  covered  in  eight  hours,  the  exact  time  which  had  been  previously 
set  by  the  aviators,  according  to  their  close  calculations. 

From  the  Canaries  the  Lusitania  started  for  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
where  she  arrived  on  April  3,  having  covered  874  miles  in  10  hours 
and  20  minutes. 

On  the  17th  of  April  the  departure  from  St.  Vincent  was  made  for 
the  city  of  Praia,  which  was  reached  and  left  behind  on  the  ISth  for 
St.  Pauls  Rocks.  The  distance  covered  up  to  this  stage  of  the  flight 
was  1,053  miles. 


Courtrfl>'  of  Tohtti,  Mexico 


HIS  EXCELLENCY,  SR.  DON  EPITACIO  PESSOA,  THE  PRESIDENT  OK  BRAZIL,  AND 
THE  PORTCGCESE  AVIATORS,  CAPTAIN  SACCADl'RA  CABRAL  AND  CAPTAIN  GAGO 
COVTINHO. 


At  the  conclusion  of  this  lap,  and  when  the  aviators  were  about  to  j 

moor  their  plane,  one  of  the  floaters  was  torn  away  by  the  violence  of  F 

the  waves,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Lusitania  was  completely  disabled.  [ 

After  running  great  personal  risk,  the  aviators  were  finally  rescued.  i 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  undertaken  in  a  second  plane  1 

which  was  foi^varded  to  them  by  the  Government  of  Portugal  and  j, 

which  was  styled  the  Fairey  16.  I 

At  9  a.  m.  on  the  11th  of  May  this  new  plane  left  Fernando  de  I 

Xoronha  for  St.  Pauls  Rocks,  the  return  trip  beginning  at  2.35  p.  m.  i 

An  hour  later,  motor  trouble  developed,  the  plane  descending  with-  ^ 

out  accident  at  a  point  170  miles  from  Fernando  de  Xoronha,  and  to  I 
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the  north  of  the  Koeks.  Althoufjh  uiulainn^cd,  the  floaters  be^an  to 
fill  with  water,  and  the  situation  of  the  aviators  became  precarious  in 
the  extreme.  Fortunateh',  however,  at  11.40  p.  m.  the  aviators 
sighted  the  JJritish  steamer  Cily  of  Paris,  Captain  Tomlyn,  by 
whom  they  were  taken  on  hoard.  The  floaters  continued  to  fill,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  Brazilian  cruiser  RepuhUca  arrived  the  plane 
had  sunk,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  save  it. 

A  third  plane  was  then  sent  out  from  Portugal,  the  Fairey  17,  and, 
on  June  5,  the  aviators  again  started  for  Pernambuco,  covering  the 
distance  of  390  miles  in  3  hours  and  40  minutes. 

On  June  8,  at  8.10  a.  m.,  the  aviators  left  Pernambuco  for  Bahia, 
where  they  arrived  at  1.30  p.  m.,  having  covered  386  miles  in  5  hours 
and  10  minutes. 


Coiirteny  of  Tohtli.  Mexico. 


THE  LANDING  OF  THE  FAIHEY  17  AT  RIO  I)E  JANEIRO,  JUNE  17,  1922. 

The  flipht  from  Lisbon  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  though  inlernipted  by  two  serious  accidontSj^was  considered  a 
distinct  triumph,  being  the  first  ever  achicviHi  between  the  Old  World  and  Brazil. 


On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  Fairey  17  left  Bahia  for  Porto 
Seguro,  arriving  at  that  place  at  11.45  a.  m.  after  covering  225  miles 
in  4  hours  and  15  minutes. 

Porto  Seguro  was  left  behind  at  7.50  a.  m.  on  the  15th,  Victoria 
being  reached  at  11.45  a.  m.,  the  distance  covered  being  263  miles 
in  3  hours  and  35  minutes. 

The  last  lap  was  begun  on  June  17  at  9.28  a.  m.,  the  distance  from 
Victoria  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  being  288  miles,  which  was  covered  in  4 
hours  and  57  minutes. 

The  total  length  of  the  flight  was  4,439  miles,  the  actual  flying 
time  being  58  hours  10  minutes. 


By  W.  C.  Wkli.s, 

('hii’f  JSliitlstn’iiin,  J’lin  Aiiuricaii  I'nion. 

Tub  liabit  of  thought  into  which  people  in  tlie  Ihiited 
States — ami  Europeans  as  well— seem  naturally  to  fall 
of  viewing  Latin  America  as  an  entity,  in  other  words, 
generalizing,  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  errors  so 
apparent  to  those  few  who  in  reality  do  know  something  of  Latin 
America  as  a  whole  or  of  any  single  Republic  thereof.  Of  more 
consequence  is  the  fact  that  this  habit  is,  of  all  things,  the  most 
offensive  to  the  individual  Latin  American.  It  may  he  that  the 
generalize!'  himself  sees  nothing  offensive  in  the  fact  of  attributing 
to  all  the  20  Republics  conditions  or  circumstances  which  he  knows — 
sometimes  he  merely  thinks  he  knows  to  be  true  of  one  or  maybe 
two  of  them.  In  fact  there  may  be  nothing  intrinsically  offensive 
in  the  attribution.  If  all  were  philosophers,  a  native  of  Louisiana 
might  feel  only  mildly  amused  to  be  told  that  most  Louisianans  were 
<h‘scendants  of  Cherokee  Indians  and  that  the  chief  industry  of  their 
State  was  ice-cutting  and  the  chief  amusement  mountain  climbing. 
But  even  philosophers  might  wince  ai  little  when  the  matters  spoken 
of  relate  to  habits,  culture,  and  political  and  social  conditions.  The 
Latin  American  naturally  feels  that  every  country,  as  every  man, 
hais  a  right  to  his  own  individuadity.  The  mere  fact  that  the  dominant 
race  of  all  Latin  America  came  origiiaadly  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
and  that  the  hinguage,  ami,  in  the  main,  the  culture,  is  from  the  same 
sources  dot's  not  make  the  several  countries  identical  or  to  any 
e.xtrauardinarv  degree  similar.  Four  centuries  of  separation,  different 
ethnic  admixtures,  entirely  different  physical  surroumlings,  and 
what  counts  for  as  much  or  more  than  all  else,  almost  no  intercom¬ 
munication  among  the  several  sections,  have  individualized  the 
Republics  of  Spanish-speaking  America  anti  Brazil  as  English- 
speaking  countries  are  nt)t  individualizetl.  No  one  in  his  senses 
would  group  the  British  Islantls,  the  I’nitetl  .States,  Australia,  New 
Zealantl,  Stuith  Africa,  .lamaica,  the  Falklantls,  Canada,  anti  Alaska 
as  countries  ttf  marketl  similaritit's  of  race,  culture,  j)olitical  condi¬ 
tions,  or  intlustry.  Yet  the  tlissimilarities  <*f  Latin  America  are 
greater  than  of  this  English-speaking  group.  It  is  not  a  tjuestitm 
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whether  one  Latin  American  country  be  on  a  higher  plane  than 
another.  Assertions  of  this  kind  can  not  be  proven,  ought  not  to  be 
made,  and  true  or  untrue  are  equally  odious.  It  is  that  they  are 
different,  in  the  same  ways  that  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and 
Ireland  are  different. 

There  has  been  too  much  generalization  about  wars  and  revolu¬ 
tions.  As  a  generalization  Latin  American  supposed  propensity 
toward  war  and  revolution  is  not  true  and,  particularized,  is  more  than 
half  untrue.  Nearly  all  Latin  American  so-called  revolutions  are 
simple  political  outbreaks,  emeutes  or  coups  d’etat  that  involve  little 
or  no  elements  of  armed  conflict.  Latin  American  interstate  wars 
for  the  most  part — and  at  this  there  have  been  but  few — are  frontier 
clashes  that  one  would  not  dignify  with  the  name  of  war  anywhere 
else  on  the  globe.  Almost  every  small  disturbance  that  has  occurred 
in  any  part  of  Latin  America  for  a  century  has  been  called  in  the 
United  States  a  war  or  a  revolution  and  has  been  used  to  point  a 
moral  that  all  Latin  America  is  predisposed  to  war  and  revolution. 
If  one  limits  the  use  of  the  word  “war”  to  conditions  of  belligerency 
that  elsewhere  under  like  circumstances  would  be  so  qualified,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  Latin  American  countries  since  the 
date  of  their  independence  have  ever  fought  more  than  two  interstate 
wars,  that  of  Paraguay  against  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay  in 
1870,  and  nine  years  later  Chile  against  Peru  and  Bolivia.  Of  wars 
with  countries  outside  the  group  the  chief  is  the  Mexico-Texas — 
United  States  war  to  which  may  be  added  the  Mexico — France 
(Maximilian)  war.  Two  or  three  of  the  countries  have  had  slight 
clashes  with  Spain  since  the  date  of  independence  but  none  of  these 
can  properly  be  called  a  war.  However,  one  must  take  into  account 
that  most  Latin  Americans  would  dissent  very  strongly  from  the 
view  that  their  histories  for  the  last  100  years  have  been  markedly 
pacific.  They  would — their  written  histories  do — enumerate  some 
scores  or  at  least  dozens  of  wars.  But,  for  the  most,  this  dissent 
arises  from  a  different  use  of  terms;  the  words  “war”  and  “revolu¬ 
tion”  (guerra,  revolucidn)  are  used  in  Spanish  much  more  compre¬ 
hensively  than  in  English.  A  history  of  the  United  States  written 
with  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  flair  would  set  forth  fifty  or  a  hundred 
wars  since  1776. 

Revolutions  in  Latin  America,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  no 
more  serious  impedimenta  to  civilization,  industry,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  than  po¬ 
litical  and  industrial  disturbances  in  the  United  States  and  England 
that  are  not  called  revolutions.  A  great  industrial  strike,  such  as 
happens  every  few  years  here,  may  well  be  considered  a  more  potent 
blow  at  the  foundations  of  organized  society  than  nineteen  out  of 
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twenty  Latin  American  revolutions.  Certainly  more  people  are 
killed  and  more  material  damage  is  done. 

Wars  and  revolutions  change  national  boundaries  and  forms  of 
government.  Few  Latin  American  wars  or  revolutions  do  either. 
Take  a  series  of  maps  of  Europe  from  1810  to  1920,  the  period  of 
Latin  American  independence,  and  one  finds  that  Europe  for  the 
greater  part,  as  the  result  of  wars  and  revolutions,  has  made  itself 
over  four  or  five  times.  The  map  of  central  southern  and  south¬ 
eastern  Europe  of  1830  would  be  as  little  recognized  now  or  even 
before  the  late  war,  say  1900,  as  if  it  were  some  other  and  distinct 
part  of  the  globe.  The  British  Islands  and  the  Hispanic  Peninsula 
represent  nearly  all  that  has  remained  permanent  in  boundaries  for 
a  hundred  years.  Go  back  to  1810  and  the  map  bears  but  little 
resemblance  to  1830.  Come  forward  to  1848  or  to  1870  and  the 
picture  in  large  and  important  details  has  been  redrawn  again  at 
least  twice.  Then  once  more  in  eastern  Europe,  in  less  than  10 
years  after  1870  large  areas  are  redrawn.  Finally  we  have,  follow¬ 
ing  the  great  war  of  1914-1918,  a  new  map  which  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pletely  redrawn.  So  it  has  been  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  for 
20  centuries,  not  to  go  back  of  the  Roman  period. 

Latin  America  makes  no  claim  to  being  pacific — might  even 
resent  the  suggestion,  but  let  us  look  at  a  corresponding  series  of 
Latin  American  maps.  Whereas  in  Europe  wars  and  revolutions 
in  almost  any  30  or  40  year  period  from  1810  to  1920  render  the 
map  about  as  useless  as  if  it  were  of  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  in 
Latin  America  the  map  of  100  years  ago  is  substantially  the  map 
of  to-day.  Make  corrections  for  geographical  discoveries  and  recti¬ 
fications,  put  in  the  railways  and  the  newer  towns  and  cities,  and, 
except  for  Mexico,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Bolivia,  the  map  of  the  time 
of  Hidalgo,  Bolivar,  and  San  Martin  serves  for  to-day.  The  northern 
territories  of  Mexico  are  now  incorporated  in  the  United  States. 
Chile  has  acquired  Antofagasta  from  BoUvia  and  Tarapaca  from 
Peru;  the  Argentine  Provinces  are  definitely  consohdated  as  one 
State  and  Panama  has  seceded  from  Colombia. 

For  the  rest  there  is  no  boundary  change  readily  recognizable  on 
the  map.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  have  been  some  30  or  40  minor 
boundary  adjustments  in  uninhabited  areas  made  through  agree¬ 
ment  and  arbitration,  but  excepting  the  Mexican,  Peruvian,  and 
Bolivian  losses  of  territory  no  boundary  change  is  the  resultant  of 
war  or  revolution.  From  the  Paraguayan  standpoint  another  excep¬ 
tion  would  be  made  as  to  the  strip  of  territory  north  of  the  Apa 
River  which  before  the  Paraguayan  war  was  claimed  by  both  Para¬ 
guay  and  Brazil,  and  after  the  war  was  appropriated  by  the  latter 
under  the  claim  of  ancient  right,  not  conquest.  Sixteen,  or  if  we 
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accept  the  Paraguayan  view  15,  of  the  20  Republics  represent  terri¬ 
tories  practically  identical — as  practical  as  is  possible  in  unsettled 
and  unsurveyed  countries — with  the  territories  of  the  equivalent 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonial  divisions.  If  we  except  Mexico, 
the  territorial  changes  resulting  from  all  causes  do  not  represent  2  per 
cent  of  the  area.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  territorial  claims 
in  Latin  America,  especially  in  Central  and  South  America,  made  to 
unsettled  and  unsurveyed  lands  at  some  time  during  the  last  century 
have  exceeded  2  per  cent  of  the  area,  in  fact  have  amounted  to  near 
10  per  cent,  but  adjustments  by  agreement  of  contested  boundaries 
in  unappropriated  territories  can  not  properly  be  called  changes  of 
boundary.  In  reality  such  adjustments  are  determinations  of  bound¬ 
ary.  Even  where  there  has  been  some  slight  settlement  or  exercise 
of  dominion  one  must  take  the  extreme  ultrapatriotic  view  of  one  or 
the  other  side  to  call  the  agreed  adjustment  or  arbitral  award  a  loss 
of  territory. 

If  then  one  must  generalize  about  Latin-American  wars  and  revo¬ 
lutions  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  Latin  America  has  had 
fewer,  and  those  on  a  smaller  scale  and  productive  of  less  harmful 
results,  than  any  other  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  But  if  one  is 
after  facts  worth  the  knowing  he  will  not  jejunely  generalize  about 
Latin-American  wars  or  revolutions  or  anything  else  Latin  American. 

Cuba  is  no  more  like  Mexico,  or  Argentina  like  either,  or  Brazil 
any  one  of  the  three,  than  Pennsylvania,  Natal,  the  Shetland  Islands 
and  Barbados  are  alike;  even  less  so,  because  Brazil  speaks  a 
different  language  from  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Cuba. 
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Meat  trade  in  1921. — Number  of  animals  slaughtered: 


1 

Packing  1 
houses.  I 

1 

Liniers 

(slaughter 

1  houses). 

Interior  | 
(estiniate<l).i 

Total. 

Beeves . 

Sheep . 

Hogs . 

1  1,560,843 
3,804,493 
,  263,731 

!  590,725 

,  1,063,468 
218,509 

3,052,000 

5,722,500 

763,000 

5,203,568 

10,590,463 

1,245,240 

1  1 

1 

In  1921  animals  were  exported  on  the  hoof  through  all  ports  as 
follows:  Beeves,  13,567;  sheep,  7,638;  and  hogs,  7. 

Cereal  exports.  Cereal  exports  from  January  to  May,  1922,  in¬ 
clusive,  by  tons,  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  2,177,954,  against  1,115,691 
in  1921;  maize,  768,769,  against  651,710  in  1921;  linseed,  354,700, 
against  511,915  in  1921;  oats,  186,017,  against  174,255  in  1921; 
barley,  11,329,  against  24,733  in  1921;  Wdseed,  4,393,  against  962 
in  1921;  and  flour,  51,904,  against  14,070  in  1921. 

Loans  to  stock  raisers. — The  Banco  de  la  Nacidn  has  decided  to 
grant  limited  credits  to  live-stock  breeders  for  the  purchase  of  pedi¬ 
greed  animals. 

Prize  fruit. — The  judges  in  the  fruit  exhibit  organized  by  the 
Museum  of  the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentino  awarded  prizes  for  the  best 
oranges,  mandarin  oranges,  apples,  lemons,  peaches,  pears,  and  plums. 
The  object  of  the  exposition  is  to  encourage  native  growers  to  produce 
suflftcient  fruits  of  the  desired  varieties  to  do  away  to  a  large  extent 
with  the  importation  of  fruit. 

Foreign  market  for  Argentine  meat. — As  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  earlier  numbers  of  the  Bulletin,  commissioners  were 
sent  to  the  central  European  countries  and  to  Great  Britain  to 
stimulate  the  market  for  Argentine  meat,  with  the  result  that  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  carried  forward  with  a  German  syndicate  for  the 
purchase  of  Argentine  meat  and  beef  on  the  hoof.  The  agent  in 
London  has  reported  that  Argentine  meats  are  desired  in  that  market 
and  sell  easily  at  good  prices.  An  Argentine  syndicate,  and  not 
the  Government,  will  be  the  other  party  to  whatever  agreement  is 
made. 
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Wool  exports. — The  Argentine  wool  exported  since  October,  1921, 
up  to  July  amounted  to  402,526  bales,  as  compared  with  192,883  bales 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920-21. 

Hide  siupments. — Hide  shipments  for  the  first  six  months  of  1922 
totaled  3,120,000,  as  compared  with  1,472,000  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1921.  (Z7.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

B.vHfA  Blanca  channel. — ^The  dredging  of  the  central  channel  of 
the  Bahia  Blanca  estuary  to  a  depth  of  33  feet  is  nearing  completion. 
Only  600  meters  of  the  total  length  of  1,500  meters  remains  to  be 
dredged.  This  channel  will  facilitate  the  entrance  of  vessels  to  Puerto 
Militar,  and  Ports  White  and  Galvan.  ( TJ.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

Foreign  trade. — According  to  the  President’s  message  of  July  6, 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  in  1921  is  estimated  at  990,000,000 
gold  pesos,  the  imports  estimated  according  to  tariff  value  being 
320,000,000  gold  pesos  and  exports,  according  to  average  market 
quotations,  670,000,000  gold  pesos. 

BOLIVIA. 

Agricultural  products  of  Santa  Cruz  Department. — Live 
stock  in  Department :  Cattle,  279,000;  horses,  34,500;  sheep,  14,900; 
hogs,  59,600.  Annual  farm  produce  (arrobas):  Sugar,  268,000; 
rice,  275,000;  coffee,  35,100;  maize,  253,000;  cereals,  163,000. 
Export  products:  Rubber  (kilos),  220,000;  liquor  (liters),  436,600; 
hides  and  sole  leather  (number),  34,400.  This  statement  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  of  May  20,  1922.  Such  minerals  as  gold,  copper,  iron, 
lime,  petroleum,  and  salt  have  been  mined  in  a  limited  way,  and 
hardwoods,  cotton,  forage,  and  other  products  for  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  official  statistics  have  been  gathered. 

New  radio  stations. — The  new  radio  stations  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  Republic  have  been  completed  and  tested  out  with  the 
stations  in  the  northeast.  The  new  stations  are  at  Yacuiba  and 
Esteros. 

BRAZIL. 

Hydroelectric  plant  in  the  State  of  Rio. — The  President  of 
the  Republic  has  approved  the  plan  for  the  utilization  of  the  Falls  of 
Mambucaba,  on  the  dividing  Ime  between  the  States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Sito  Paulo,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  hydroelectric  energy 
for  a  number  of  public  services  belonging  to  the  Union.  This  plan 
involves  the  reservation  by  the  Federal  Government  of  an  area  of 
12,  228  hectares  of  land. 

Purchase  of  Bragan^a  Railroad  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. — By  decree  No.  15562,  of  July  12,  1922,  Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa, 
President  of  the  Republic,  has  opened  a  credit  of  17,000,000  milreis 
paper,  and  12,775,000  in  Federal  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
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Estrada  de  Ferro  de  Bragaiipa.  This  road  belonged  to  the  State  of 
Para.  The  road  is  to  be  incorporated  with  the  lines  belonging  to  the 
Union,  but  will  be  leased  to  the  same  State.  The  price  of  the  sale 
was  17,000,000  milreis. 

Tax  on  coupons  calling  for  prizes. — By  decree  No.  15524, 
of  June  14,  1922,  the  President  of  the  Republic  approved  regulations 
for  the  collection  of  the  tax  of  30  reis  per  unit  on  coupons  calling 
for  prizes.  The  rules  apply  to  orders  calling  for  prizes  distributed 
by  manufacturers  and  merchants,  whether  fastened  to  the  containers 
of  goods  or  placed  inside  the  same,  or  constituting  the  said  containers, 
and  whether  in  the  form  of  coupons,  labels,  or  any  other,  distributed 
directly  or  indirectly  by  means  of  drawings  or  prizes,  and  intended 
to  be  redeemed  in  money  or  in  exchange  for  any  kind  of  articles. 

Provisional  guarantee  for  inventions  at  the  exposition. — 
See  page  401. 

CIULE. 

Highway  appropriation. — The  highway  appropriation  for  the 
present  year  is  as  follows:  Labor  and  material,  5,825,739.57  pesos; 
machinery  and  tools,  685,380.33  pesos;  personnel,  342,689.99  pesos; 
total,  6,853,809.89  pesos.  Some  smaller  sums  will  be  added  for  de¬ 
partments  not  yet  provided  for. 

National  looms. — A  new  factory  has  been  equipped  with  looms 
invented  by  a  Chilean.  This  same  model  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Government  for  the  vocational  and  normal  schools  of  the  Republic, 
where  students  are  required  to  learn  its  use,  in  order  that  after 
graduation  they  may  in  turn  instruct  families,  since  weaving  is  well 
adapted  to  become  a  home  industry. 

River,  harbor,  and  waterworks  appropriation. — The  sum  set 
aside  for  1923  is  4,025,000  pesos,  divided  as  follows;  80,000  pesos  for 
safeguarding  towns;  50,000  pesos  for  dredging  the  Tolt6n  and  Bueno 
Rivers;  60,000  pesos  for  repairing  docks  and  wharves;  150,000  pesos 
for  drinking  water  for  Ancud  and  400,000  pesos  for  Pisagua;  2,200,000 
pesos  for  finishing  the  wharf  of  Arica  and  300,000  pesos  for  that  of 
Punta  Arenas. 

Electric  station. — It  is  expected  that  the  end  of  the  year  will 
see  the  completion  of  the  Santiago  station  which  receives  the  110,000- 
volt  current  from  the  great  dam  and  station  at  Maitenes,  trans¬ 
forming  it  to  550  volts,  and  distributing  it  for  the  light  and  street 
railway  service  of  the  capital  and  the  service  of  the  electrified  rail¬ 
road  between  Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  (Previous  numbers  of  the 
Bulletin  have  mentioned  the  beginning  of  these  great  electrical 
projects.)  Temporary  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
utilization  of  the  current  while  the  station  is  in  course  of  erection. 

Exportation  of  fruit. — In  connection  with  the  interest  aroused 
in  the  exportation  of  fruit  to  the  United  States,  it  may  be  noted  that 
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Chilean  fruit  growers  are  considering  still  other  fields.  A  trial 
shipment  of  grapes  to  France  met  with  excellent  success,  while 
apples  have  arrived  in  England  in  good  condition. 

COLOMBIA. 

Foreign  trade. — ^The  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1922  amounted  to  85,706,771  kilograms  of  exports,  worth 
12,947,113  pesos,  and  33,598,803  kilograms  of  imports,  worth  8,807,570 
pesos,  the  favorable  balance,  therefore,  being  52,107,968  kilograms, 
worth  4,139,543  pesos. 

Aeromobile  inventor. — Dr.  Manuel  Mantilla  Ordofiez,  recently 
returned  from  the  United  States,  has  invented  what  he  calls  an  aero¬ 
mobile,  a  combination  of  aeroplane,  dirigible,  and  automobile  fea¬ 
tures.  The  machine  is  operated  with  a  new  gas.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  a  speed  of  from  1  to  80  miles  an  hour,  and  flies  at  a  low  altitude, 
from  30  to  40  meters. 

Bogota-Cucuta  air  mail. — The  biplane  Bolivar  has  recently  been 
bought  from  the  Compaflia  Bogotana  by  a  purchaser  who  hopes  to 
establish  air  service  between  Bogota  and  Cucuta  with  mail  deliveries 
in  the  Departments  of  Boyac6  and  Santander. 

Railroad  congress. — ^The  Society  of  Colombian  Engineers  has 
decided  to  call  a  railroad  congress  to  discuss  plans  for  a  country-wide 
railroad  system  and  the  bills  to  be  presented  to  Congress  for  its 
development. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Mexican  vessel. — The  Chihuahua  was  the  first  of  the  Mexican 
merchant  vessels  to  arrive  at  Puntarenas.  Its  arrival  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  had  been  scheduled  for  September,  but  the  trip  was  made  in 
July.  This  ship,  with  the  other  Mexican  vessels  of  6,000  tons,  will 
make  the  Central  American  ports,  while  those  of  greater  tonnage 
will  go  to  Argentina  and  all  Pacific  ports. 

Public  ltilities.— San  Joaquin  de  Flores  in  the  Province  of 
Heredia  is  soon  to  be  supplied  with  water  mains;  the  inhabitants  are 
bending  every  effort  toward  the  collection  of  sufficient  funds  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work.  The  towns  of  Hatillo  and  San  Sebasti&n  will  install 
telephone  systems,  for  which  each  township  will  pay  half  of  the  total 
cost.  Plans  are  also  to  be  made  for  the  installation  of  a  new  electric 
power  plant  in  the  municipality  of  San  Jos6. 

All-America  cable. — On  July  1  Costa  Rica,  with  the  opening  of 
new  cable  facilities,  was  placed  in  direct  communication  with  Wash¬ 
ington,  New  York,  Galveston,  Tex.,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Salvador, 
Cuba,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  all  European 
nations.  The  Costa  Rican  agent  of  the  All-America  Cable  Co. 
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invited  the  President  of  the  Repuhlie,  his  cabinet,  the  American 
Minister,  the  American  consul,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
others  to  he  present  at  the  openiiifj  of  the  cable.  The  congratulatory 
messages  of  the  President  of  ('osta  Rica  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  sent  and  received  within  a  few  minutes.  The 
Uosta  Rican  Minister  in  Washington  sent  a  message  of  congratula¬ 
tion  to  the  Presi<lent  of  Uosta  Rica.  President  Acosta  also  sent  a 
message  of  congratulations  to  the  president  of  the  cable  company. 

CUBA. 

1921  CuB.\N  Foreign  Trade. — 


(In  United  Stales  dollars.! 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

United  States . 

Other  American  coun- 

26.1,548,658 

23,391,239 
5,374,980 
1.3,6.>4, 172 
9,356,096 

222,541,281 

5,732,895 

458,392 

2, 480, 28,8 
4,905,475 

United  Kingdom . 

Other  £uro|)ean  coun- 

17, 128, 166 

6,7.50,039 

15,231,749 

356,435,099 

27,232,572 

4,441,235 

10,338,602 

278,130,740 

Germany . 

Spain . 

France . 

Otlter  countries . 

Total . 

The  above  figures  do  not  inchide  money.  (The  Cul)a  Review,  July,  1922.) 


Antilla  telephone  service. — In  May,  telephone  service  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  town  of  Antilla  in  the  Province  of  Oriente,  516  miles 
from  Habana.  One  hundred  subscribers  are  connected  with  the 
local  office  and  can  talk  not  only  in  their  neighborhood  but  may  call 
the  capital  or  the  United  States.  Ten  years  ago  Antilla  was  but  a 
small  village,  while  now  it  has  grown  to  be  a  port  for  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  ships  and  is  becoming  more  important  with  each 
improvement  in  communication  and  transportation. 

IKJMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

New  roads. — Hundreds  of  workmen  are  engaged  in  constructing 
the  road  from  San  Cristobal  to  Bani,  and  work  is  being  energetically 
pushed  on  the  Samana-SAnchez  highway  also. 

Dock  repairs. — The  following  sums  have  been  appropriated  for 
repairs  to  Government  docks:  Monte  Cristy,  $4,000;  San  Pedro  de 
Macons,  $3,000;  and  Barahona,  $2,700. 

ECUADOR. 

Quito-Esmeraldas  Railway. — Press  reports  state  that  a  10,000,- 
000-sucre  syndicate  is  to  be  formed  in  Ibarra  to  build  the  Quito- 
Esmeraldas  Railway. 

Coastwise  tr.\de. — Recently  the  vessel  Cristobal  Colon  has  been 
,  acquired  and  placed  under  the  Ecuadorean  flag  to  make  trips  to  the 
Galapagos  Islands,  which  belong  to  Ecuador.  The  owners  are  trying 
to  secure  another  larger  vessel  to  use  in  coastwise  trade,  as  most 
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of  this  is  at  present  carried  by  foreign  ships.  It  is  also  reported 
that  a  large  company  is  to  be  established  with  Ecuadorean  capital 
to  engage  in  shipping  between  Ecuadorean  and  other  South  American 
Pacific  ports. 

Spanish  manufactures  exhibit. — The  Spanish  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Ecuador  has  planned  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  Spanish 
manufactures  on  October  12,  1922,  in  which  will  be  products  of  the 
firms  of  Barcelona,  Bilbao,  Seville,  and  Valencia,  minerals  from 
Asturias,  and  products  from  the  Galician  rivers  and  the  fields  of 
Aragon.  Other  sections  of  the  exposition  will  contain  manufactures 
of  Spanish  firms  in  Ecuador. 

Exports  through  Guayaquil  in  1921. — The  total  exports 
through  the  port  of  Guayaquil  in  1921  were  965,535  pieces  of  freight 
weighing  60,152,388  kilos,  valued  at  26,320,924  sucres.  The  e.xport 
duty,  including  the  local  tax,  was  3,204,268.65  sucres. 

Cacao  disease. — A  commission  of  cacao  planters  recently  visited 
the  plantations  in  Balao  where  a  parasitic  disease  is  attacking  the 
cacao  tree,  causing  great  damage.  They  are  interested  in  finding 
as  soon  as  possible  an  effective  means  of  destroying  this  plague. 
It  is  known  locally  as  Escoba  de  Brujas,  or  witches’  broom. 

Export  license. — See  page  402. 

GUATEMALA. 

Agricultural  iabraries. — The  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  estab¬ 
lishing  agricultural  libraries  in  all  the  Departments  to  spread  knowl¬ 
edge  of  modern  methods  of  farming  among  the  rural  population.  A 
number  of  standard  works  on  agriculture  have  already  been  sent  out, 
and  magazines  and  the  commercial  and  statistical  bulletins  of  the 
International  Agricultural  Office  in  Rome  are  also  to  be  sent  to  the 
various  libraries. 

Water  supply. — The  canton  of  La  Nueva  Reforma  on  June  30 
opened  its  new  drinking  water  supply  to  public  use. 

Coffee  growers  meeti.ng. — The  coffee  planters  of  Guatemala 
City,  with  plantations  in  the  neighboring  country,  held  a  meeting  on 
July  6  to  consider  the  question  of  labor,  as  last  year  about  100,000 
quintales  of  coffee,  it  is  said,  were  not  gathered,  owing  to  the 
nonfulfillment  of  labor  contracts. 

Roads. — A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  surveying  of  a  road  to  run 
from  Santa  Catarina  Ixtahuac&n  to  Parrach6  in  the  Department  of 
Suchitep^quez.  The  dockage  tax,  collected  by  the  Livingston 
customs,  will  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Pancajch§ 
to  Cob&n. 

H.AITI. 

Coffee. — Coffee  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  agricultural  product 
of  Haiti,  and  commands  a  high  price  in  New  York  and  in  Europe.  A 
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large  amount  of  the  crop  is  exported  to  Europe.  On  account  of 
drought  the  crop  this  year  was  only  three-fourths  of  normal.  Over 
60,000,000  pounds  were  exported  in  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

HONDURAS. 

Telephone  service. — The  telephone  line  between  Tegucigalpa 
and  Yuscaran,  recently  put  into  service,  is  said  to  have  caused  a 
notable  increase  in  the  business  between  the  capital  and  smaller  city. 

Capit.\l-to-coast  road. — An  inspection  trip  made  over  the  road 
from  Tegucigalpa  to  Potrerillos  via  Lake  Yojoa  showed  that  the 
Siguatepeque-Pito  Solo  road  is  in  good  condition,  with  the  exception 
of  some  repairs  to  be  made  to  bridges.  There  is  a  regular  launch  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  lake  for  passengers  and  draft  animals.  The  Troy  road  is 
being  repaired,  and  repairs  are  to  be  made  in  the  stretch  from  Jaral 
to  Potrerillos. 

Railro.ad  extension. — The  President  has  approved  the  plans  for 
extending  the  railroad  (Ferrocarril  Nacional)  from  Potrerillos  to 
Rio  Blanco,  a  distance  of  23  kilometers. 

Agricultural  school. — See  page  407. 

MEXICO. 

Fibers  to  be  developed. — In  the  States  of  Oaxaca,  Chiapas, 
Colima,  Sinaloa,  and  Nayarit,  says  the  Mexican  Trade  News,  various 
fiber  plants  grow  which  have  never  been  developed  commercially. 
One  of  these  is  the  pita  with  a  2-yard  fiber,  as  resistant  as  silk  and 
almost  as  soft.  A  recent  official  investigation  showed  that  nearly 
6,000,000,000  tons  of  useful  fibers  go  to  waste  annually,  the  pita 
alone  covering  an  area  of  131,143  square  kilometers  (approximately 
81,490  square  miles)  and  having  a  value  estimated  at  approximately 
$1,000,000  annually.  Up  to  the  present  the  fiber  industry  has  not 
been  developed  even  to  cover  all  national  needs.  Though  ixtle  and  the 
sisal  or  Yucatan  henequen  are  well  known,  the  lechiujuilla  and  zacaton, 
which  would  bring  an  average  price  of  $50  a  ton,  aggregating  about 
$3,450,000  a  year,  have  never  been  developed.  Jute  bags  are  still 
imported  for  sacking  ore  at  the  mines  and  for  seeds  and  other  products. 

Bureau  of  commercial  statistics. — The  department  of  com¬ 
merce  of  Mexico  is  organizing  a  bureau  of  commercial  statistics  to 
compile  a  census  of  business  organizations,  persons,  or  companies 
engaged  in  mining,  vegetable  raising,  the  production  of  live  stock, 
and  the  petroleum  and  other  industries.  It  is  expected  that  this  sort 
of  information  will  enable  Mexican  producers  and  industrials  to 
judge  the  condition  of  the  market  and  to  figure  production  more 
nearly  in  accordance  with  the  demand  and  supply. 

Sample  fair  in  Mexico. — As  a  feature  of  the  festival  of  Covadonga 
a  sample  fair  was  organized  and  held  in  Mexico  City  in  the  latter  part 
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of  September  to  which  all  manufacturers  and  industrials,  national 
and  foreign,  were  invited  to  send  their  products.  The  fair  is  to  be 
held  each  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  eventually  it  will  become  a  large 
exposition  similar  to  the  Barcelona  sample  fair. 

Cable  service. — ^The  Mexican  Submarine  Cable  Co.  has  opened 
a  new  service  between  Mexico  and  the  Central  American  Republics, 
sending  deferred  messages  (similar  to  day  messages)  and  week-end 
telegrams.  Deferred  messages  are  sent  within  24  hours  after  receipt 
at  the  sending  station  for  half  price,  while  week-end  messages  are  sent 
before  the  end  of  the  week  at  very  low  rates. 

Course  in  canning  and  fruit  preserving. — ^The  agricultural 
bureau  in  San  Jacinto,  Federal  District,  on  August  14  opened  its 
eighth  course  in  fruit  and  vegetable  preserving  and  canning.  This 
three  months’  course  is  free. 

Maize  cultivation. — ^The  department  of  agriculture  has  opened 
a  contest  for  the  best  pamphlet  on  the  raising  of  maize,  to  be  between 
100  and  200  pages  long,  with  illustrations.  The  contest  ends  on 
December  31,  1922.  A  prize  of  500  pesos  will  be  awarded  to  the 
winner,  also  500  copies  of  the  pamphlet  and  the  rights  of  publication 
of  future  editions. 

PiEDRAS  Negras  BRIDGE. — A  new  international  bridge  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  is  to  be  built  at  Piedras  Negras, 
Coahuila,  at  a  cost  of  300,000  pesos. 

Minerals. — According  to  the  department  of  mines  of  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Commerce,  the  first  six  months’  production  of  minerals 
in  1922  was:  Silver,  1,195,355  kilos,  and  gold,  11,145  kilos,  or  252,637 
kilos  more  silver  and  984  kilos  more  gold  than  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1921. 

NICARAGUA. 

Cotton  culture. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Chinandega  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Promotion  the  advanced 
price  of  cotton  and  the  fact  that  Salvador  and  Mexico  are  said  to 
have  been  producing  a  fine  grade  which  gins  33  per  cent.  The  min¬ 
ister  is  to  take  up  the  question  of  better  seed,  as  the  present  grade  of 
Nicaraguan  cotton  does  not  give  a  high  yield. 

Butter  exported  to  Costa  Rica. — Butter  exports  to  Costa 
Rica  are  finding  a  good  market.  A  late  shipment  consisted  of  100 
tins,  and  other  orders  are  waiting  to  be  filled. 

Le6n-Poneloya  ROAD. — A  road  is  being  built  from  Le6n  to  the 
seaside  town  of  Poneloya.  Government  aid  being  given  to  the  local 
highway  commission. 

1921  AND  1922  EXPORTS. — The  estimate  of  Nicaragua’s  1922  cof¬ 
fee  crop,  says  Consul  General  Play  ter  of  Corinto,  was  160,000  quintals; 
during  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  the  amount  exported  was 
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13,843  quintals  (1  quintal=101.43  pounds).  The  coffee  exports  for 
1921  totaled  298,754  quintals.  From  January  through  April,  1922, 
Nicaragua  exported  over  8,000,000  kilos  of  sugar  as  compared  with 
a  total  of  over  12,000,000  for  1921.  As  the  estimated  crop  for 

1921- 22  was  about  13,500,000  kilos,  the  quota  of  60  per  cent  which 
can  be  legally  exported  has  practically  been  reached.  Other  exports 
from  the  west  coast  of  Nicaragua,  such  as  hides,  skins,  corn,  beans, 
cacao,  and  lard,  during  the  first  four  months  of  1922  exceeded  the 
ratio  for  the  year  of  1921. 

Estimates  for  the  1922-23  bean  crop  place  it  at  250,000  to  300,000 
quintals  as  against  160,000  quintals  for  1921-22.  Estimates  for  the 

1922- 23  sugar  crop  are  250,000  quintals,  as  compared  with  the 
approximate  crop  of  300,000  quintals  of  this  season. 

Cattle  prices  have  increased  and  exports  are  being  made  through 
Costa  Rica  to  Cuba. 

Reduction  of  railroad  fares  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  hardwood 
and  timber  industry  of  the  west  coast,  and  exports  of  8,000  to  10,000 
tons  of  mora  (yellow  dyewood),  logwood,  lignum-vibe,  and  rosewood 
are  anticipated,  mostly  during  the  slack  season  for  coffee  and  sugar. 
{United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

PANAMA. 

Rotarians  AND  ROADS. — As  a  further  manifestation  of  their 
interest  in  good  roads,  the  Rotarians  of  Panama  are  to  provide  tools 
for  the  repairs  on  the  Chepo  road. 

PERU. 

Wholesale  prices. — The  index  numbers  for  wholesale  prices,  as 
quoted  by  Continental  from  the  figures  of  the  bureau  of  statistics, 
are  as  follows;  1913,  100;  1914,  104;  1915,  120;  1916,  146;  1917, 
175;  1918,  212;  1919,  220;  1920,  238;  1921,  205. 

The  following  figures  are  given  for  various  items: 


Meats  ' 
and  fats. 

Cereals  ; 
and  dried  > 
vegetables. ' 

Beverages 
and  mis¬ 
cellaneous. 

Total 

foodstuffs. 

1913 . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

206 

198 

241 

213 

167 

179 

212 

1H4 

March,  1922 . 

173 

179 

210 

186 

Leglta  trail. — The  Leguia  trail,  5  feet  wide,  says  a  writer  in 
The  West  Coast  Leader,  is  being  cut  from  San  Luis  de  Shuaro,  on 
the  Paucartambo  River,  to  Los  Lorenzos,  on  the  Pichis  River,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Peru,  just  below  its  junction  with  the  Aporoquiali 
River,  over  the  San  Matias  Mountains  and  across  the  fertile  valleys 
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of  the  Palcazu,  Cacazu,  and  Autaz.  Since  it  follows  the  gravelly 
hillsides,  it  will  not  be  affected  by  rains,  and  will  make  possible  in 
3  days  a  trip  now  consuming  8  or  10.  The  work  is  being  pushed 
forward  energetically  under  an  able  leader. 

The  Amuesha  Indians,  who  inhabit  this  region,  raise  not  only 
rice,  maize,  and  bananas,  but  fowls  of  different  kinds.  In  the  vir¬ 
gin  forests  there  are  many  species  of  trees  valuable  for  their  wood 
and  for  other  products,  such  as  vegetable  ivory,  copal  (used  for 
making  varnishes),  and  copaiba  balsam  (a  medicinal  oil). 

Roads. — From  Dos  de  Mayo  roads  are  being  constructed,  under  the 
highway  conscription  law,  to  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Huarfe,  and  Hu4nuco, 
while  the  roads  from  Trujillo  to  Salaverry  and  from  the  former  to 
the  Province  of  Pacasmayo  are  also  receiving  attention. 

SALVADOR. 

Electric  light. — Chilamatal  is  to  have  electric  light  for  its 
streets  and  houses,  furnished  by  current  from  the  San  Lorenzo 
plant  in  Quezaltepeque. 

Highway. — See  page  403. 

URUGUAY. 

Rice. — A  new  firm  has  set  up  in  Montevideo  machinery  for 
preparing  rice  for  market. 

Export  of  live  cattle. — A  commission  representing  the  Rural 
Association  of  Uruguay,  the  Rural  Federation,  the  National  Pro¬ 
duction  Council,  and  similar  interests  has  been  studying  a  plan  for 
forming  a  cooperative  society  with  the  object  of  exporting  cattle  on 
the  hoof. 

Stock  show. — The  latter  part  of  August  the  Rural  Association 
of  Uruguay  held  a  successful  stock  show  in  Montevideo.  Only  ani¬ 
mals  bred  in  the  country  were  eligible  for  exhibit.  In  another  sec¬ 
tion  machinery  and  tools  used  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising  were 
shown. 

Cattle  tick  film. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Rural  Federation 
a  film  showing  how  the  cattle  tick  was  eradicated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  has  been  exhibited  in  Durazno  and  other 
cities. 

Electric  power. — The  rates  charged  by  the  State  power  plants 
are  as  follows;  1  to  1,000  kilowatt  hours,  5.5  centavos;  1,001  to 
5,000  kilowatt  hours,  4  centavos;  5,001  to  10,000  kilowatt  hours, 
3.5  centavos;  10,001  kilowatt  hours  and  upward,  3  centavos. 

Traveling  instructor. — See  page  410. 

VENEZUELA. 

Foreign  trade. — According  to  the  report  of  Consul  S.  J.  Fletcher, 
of  La  Guaira,  the  Venezuelan  foreign  trade  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1921  was:  Imports,  32,662,252  kilos,  worth  $9,533,702;  and  ex- 
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ports,  166,960,027  kilos,  worth  $12,940,344.  Unofficial  reports  set 
the  foreign  trade  for  the  entire  year  of  1921  at  72,910,726  kilos  of 
imports,  worth  $18,454,116,  and  381,453,382  kilos  of  exports,  worth 
$25,775,291. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA. 

City  and  national  finances. — The  following  facts  were  given  in 
the  message  of  the  President  read  before  Congress  on  July  6,  1922: 

The  revenues  of  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  amounted  to 
67,740,768.11  pesos,  or  a  surplus  of  40,768.11  over  the  estimated 
revenue.  The  consohdated  and  floating  debt  of  the  municipality 
amounts  to  118,306,827.42  pesos,  demanding  annual  interest,  amorti¬ 
zation  and  other  expenditures  totaling  14,367,108.47  pesos,  which  are 
promptly  paid.  The  good  financial  condition  of  the  municipality 
has  enabled  it  to  carry  on  public  improvements  such  as  paving  and 
lighting  not  only  in  the  heart  of  the  city  but  also  in  outlying  districts. 

The  Banco  de  la  Naci6n  in  1915  had  deposits  amounting  to 
598,000,000  paper  pesos  and  discounts  and  advances  amoimting  to 
498,000,000  paper  pesos,  while  in  January,  1922,  the  deposits 
apxounted  to  1,300,000,000  paper  pesos,  and  the  discounts  and 
advances  to  887,000,000  paper  pesos. 

The  actual  revenue  of  the  Government  for  1921  was  435,880,683 
pesos  in  cash  (budget),  proceeds  of  bonds  previously  authorized, 
30,455,847  pesos,  and  part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  $50,000,000 
United  States  loan,  29,505,257  pesos,  making  a  total  actual  revenue 
of  495,841,787  pesos. 

(The  issue  of  bonds  to  the  extent  of  60,000,000  pesos  which  was 
intended  to  meet  expenditure  on  pubUc  works  has  not  so  far  been 
made.) 

The  expenditures  for  1921  were  as  follows:  Budget,  486,927,000 
pesos;  special  loans,  7,096,000  pesos;  cabinet  authorizations, 
56,483,000  pesos;  transfers  from  previous  years,  13,794,000  pesos; 
loss  on  remittances,  4,400,000  pesos;  finance  for  public  health  works, 
8,250,000  pesos;  total,  558,950,000  pesos. 

The  consohdated  debt  of  the  nation  on  December  31,  1921, 
amounted  to  1,217,690,026  pesos  national  currency  after  deducting 
60,000,000  pesos  in  bonds  still  unissued.  During  the  year  the  debt 
was  amortized  to  the  extent  of  39,743,860  pesos.  The  imconsolidated 
debt,  made  up  of  short-term  loans,  treasury  bills,  and  credits  in 
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current  accounts,  amounted  to  558,360,189  pesos  national  currency. 
{Review  of  the  River  Plate,  July  14t  1922.) 

BOLIVIA. 

Loan  of  $24,000,000. — A  loan  of  $24,000,000  has  been  made  to 
the  Bolivian  Government  by  American  bankers.  The  bonds  are 
dated  May  1, 1922,  and  run  25  years,  bearing  8  per  cent  interest.  The 
price  was  101  and  accrued  interest.  They  are  now  callable  for  15 
years,  are  redeemable  at  105  and  accrued  interest.  They  are  secured 
by  import  and  export  duties,  certain  taxes  and  other  Government 
revenues  and  a  first  mortgage  upon  the  Atocha-Villazon  Railroad, 
now  under  construction,  and  the  Potosi-Sucre  Railroad,  about  to  be 
constructed,  together  with  a  pledge  of  the  net  income  of  such  railroads. 

A  fixed  annual  service  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  largest  amount  of 
bonds  at  any  time  outstanding  will  provide  for  the  amortization  of 
this  issue.  Proceeds  of  the  loan  to  the  extent  of  $19,000,000  will  be 
issued  for  refunding  purposes  and  for  railroad  and  highway  construc¬ 
tion,  and  $5,000,000  with  $2,000,000  not  to  be  delivered  until  January 
1,  1924,  for  exchange  for  a  like  amount  of  railroad  loan  bonds  of 
1922.  Of  the  total  amount  of  $33,000,000  authorized  by  Congress, 
the  remaining  $7,000,000  will  be  reserved  for  issue  to  provide  for  the 
completion  of  the  railroads  already  mentioned. 

.  Profits  tax. — On  May  18,  1922,  the  President  issued  a  decree 
defining  the  manner  of  paying  the  5  per  cent  profits  tax  on  commerce. 
The  decree  states  that  commercial  firms  with  one  or  more  agencies  in 
different  cities  or  parts  of  the  Republic  shall  pay  the  5  per  cent  profits 
tax  on  the  whole  business  for  the  year  through  the  main  office  of  the 
business.  The  branches  or  agencies  are  obliged  to  register,  however, 
even  when  operating  with  a  capital  under  5,000  bolivianos,  with  the 
tax-list  census  of  business  in  the  administration  department  of  the 
internal  revenue  of  the  district  where  the  business  is  located,  and  to 
fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  full  text  of  this  decree  is 
published  in  the  Boletin  Comercial  of  June  5,  1922. 

BRAZIL. 

Bank  agencies. — The  Banque  Franpaise  et  Italienne  pour  l’Am6- 
rique  du  Sud  has  been  authorized  to  open  agencies  at  Sao  Manoel, 
Amparo,  Franca,  and  Itapetininga,  in  the  State  of  SSo  Paulo,  and  at 
Rio  Negro,  in  the  State  of  Paranfi. 

chile. 

Bank  branches. — The  Bank  of  Chile  intends  to  open  new  branches 
in  San  Antonio,  Rio  Bueno,  Linares,  San  Javier,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

COLOMBIA. 

BuDGETi — The  National  budget  fixes  the  estimates  of  revenues 
from  January  1  to  December  31,  1922,  at  23,903,580.68  pesos  and 
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the  expenditures  at  28,211,822.37  pesos.  The  special  budget  of 
public  credit  for  the  fiscal  year  from  January  1  to  December  31, 
1922,  is  fixed  at  7,001,190.96  'pesos,  to  he  used  for  the  emission  and 
conversion  of  various  securities  of  the  public  debt.  The  full  text  of 
the  decree  is  given  is  the  Dmrio  Oficial  of  May  1,  1922. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Budget  for  1922. — The  items  of  the  budget  for  1922  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  260,000  colones; 
judicial  branch,  555,300  colones;  government  and  police,  1,719,244 
colones:  promotion,  2,870,111.40  colones;  foreign  relations,  851,- 
391.95  colones;  justice,  54,072  colones;  Religion,  46,000  colones; 
charity,  356,387  colones;  public  instruction,  2,614,647.36  colones; 
war  and  military  police,  1,711,810.08  colones;  navy,  40,720  colones; 
treasury,  2,106,550  colones;  mails,  171,110  colones;  telegraphs, 
463,278  colones;  Pacific  Railroad,  1,631,661  colones;  and  roads, 
highways,  and  bridges,  556,320  colones. 

Office  of  control  of  expenditures.— See  page  402. 

HAITI. 

Addition  to  budget. — The  sum  of  $134,737.42  was  appropriated 
in  July  for  supplementary  credits  in  connection  with  the  budget, 
divided  among  various  departments;  the  largest  item,  $66,467.00,  is 
allotted  to  public  roads.  Extraordinary  credits  are  also  extended  as 
follows:  Department  of  the  interior,  unforeseen  expenses,  $9,317.76; 
foreign  relations,  delegation  expenses,  $4,000;  public  works,  digging 
of  artesian  wells  at  Cape  Haitien,  $10,000;  finance,  $100,000,  to  be 
converted  into  nickel  for  use  until  September  and  returned  beginning 
in  October. 

Government  receipts. — The  receipts  from  domestic  taxes  from 
October  1,  1921,  to  April  30,  1922,  amounted  to  364,836.76  gourdes 
and  $100,187.71. 

HONDURAS. ' 

Budget. — According  to  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  Honduras  the  revenue 
for  the  year  1922-23  was  calculated  at  7,299,032.04  pesos  after 
deducting  the  costs  of  collection  and  other  expenses,  the  expenditures 
being  reckoned  at  the  same  sum.  The  two  largest  sources  of  revenue 
were  the  customs  and  monopolies,  which  were  expected  to  produce 
3,777,812.04  pesos  and  2,247,020  pesos  gross,  respectively.  The 
sums  assigned  to  the  Government  departments  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  the  interior,  1,225,275.80  pesos;  department  of  justice, 
305,627  pesos;  department  of  foreign  relations,  293,268.80  pesos;  de¬ 
partment  of  instruction,  742,820  pesos;  department  of  public  works 
and  agriculture,  1,437,916  pesos;  department  of  navy  and  war, 
2,126,010.94  pesos;  department  of  treasury,  604,113.50  pesos;  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  credit,  564,000  pesos. 
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MEXICO. 

Receipts  and  expenditures. — Statistics  from  the  office  of  the 
comptroller  show  that  the  receipts  for  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year  1922  amounted  to  90,468,781  pesos,  of  which  the  sum  of  14,546,- 
198  pesos  was  collected  as  the  tax  on  petroleum.  Not  all  of  the 
petroleum  tax  is  shown  in  the  receipts,  as  the  stamps  for  payment 
by  certain  producers  had  not  yet  been  canceled.  The  tax  on  foreign 
trade  was  26,025,744.73  pesos;  general  taxes,  45,113,047.75  pesos; 
public  services,  6,837,712.18  pesos;  real  property,  242,081.69  pesos; 
various  taxes,  12,045,459.04  pesos;  and  the  centenary  tax,  22,725.71 
pesos.  The  expenditures  of  the  Government  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  98,950,604.75  pesos. 

PERU. 

Gold  bond  offer. — A  firm  of  American  bankers  has  offered 
$2,500,000  worth  of  Republic  of  Peru  10-year  external  secured  8  per 
cent  gold  bonds.  These  bonds  are  a  direct  obligation  of  Peru  and 
are  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  the  taxes  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
The  bonds  are  offered  at  100  and  accrued  interest. 

SALVADOR. 

Bank  concessions  extended. — See  page  403. 

URUGUAY. 

Short-term  loan. — The  executive  was  authorized  on  June  30 
to  contract  a  short-term  internal  loan,  not  to  exceed  2,300,000  pesos, 
to  be  used  for  budget  expenses,  the  domestic  debt,  and  other 
obligations. 


BRAZIL. 


Provisional  guarantee  for  inventions  at  the  exposition. — 
Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  President  of  the  Republic,  has  issued  a  decree 
(No.  15539,  of  June  28,  1922),  providing  that  authors  of  inventions 
or  industrial  discoveries  exhibiting  at  the  national  exposition  cf  1922 
shall  have  their  rights  guaranteed  during  a  period  of  12  months,  pro¬ 
vided  they  previously  file  a  petition,  accompanied  by  the  proper  paper, 
with  the  director  general  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  provided 
further  that  they  do  not  use  the  invention  industrially  before  securing 
the  patent. 

T694— 22— Bull.  4 - 6 
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Chile. 

Legations  raised  to  embassies. — Law  No.  3859  of  June  10,  1922, 
raised  the  legations  of  Chile  in  Argentina  and  Brazil  to  the  rank  of 
embassies.  The  Senate  later  approved  the  President’s  message 
designating  as  Chile’s  first  ambassadors  to  the  two  neighboring 
Republics  the  diplomats  holding  the  post  of  minister  in  those  coun¬ 
tries:  Sr.  Luis  Izquierdo,  in  Argentina,  and  Sr.  Miguel  Cruchaga,  in 
Brazil. 

Costa  Rica. 

Office  of  control  of  Government  expenditures. — On  May  20, 
1922,  President  Acosta  signed  decree  No.  8,  establishing  an  office  of 
control  of  expenditures  of  Government  fimds.  The  members  of  this 
commission  are  to  be  a  chief  appointed  by  Congress  and  the  necessary 
assistants.  The  chief  of  this  office  must  offer  a  bond  of  20,000 
colones  to  the  State  for  his  integrity,  and  can  hold  no  other 
remunerative  office  from  the  Government. 

The  office  of  control  will  cooperate  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  especially  in  regard  to  the  budget,  and  will  have  oversight  of  all 
Government  employees,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
positions  are  filled  by  competent  persons.  No  check  on  the  na¬ 
tional  treasury  ■will  be  honored  without  the  seal  of  the  respective 
bureau  chief  and  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  the 
chief  of  the  office  of  control.  Other  duties  include  the  auditing  of 
Government  collections  and  general  supervision  of  its  financial  affairs. 

Domintcan  Republic. 

Bankruptcy  law. — The  Gaceta  Oficial  for  July  8,  1922,  contains 
the  text  of  the  bankruptcy  law  in  both  Spanish  and  English. 

ECUADOR. 

Export  license. — ^According  to  a  •  presidential  decree  signed 
June  10,  1922,  all  exporters,  national  or  foreign,  must  request  from 
the  customs  official  of  their  shipping  port  an  export  license  for  the 
shipment  of  goods,  which  will  be  issued  upon  the  delivery  to  the 
collector  of  customs  of  drafts  on  foreign  cities  for  70  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  to  be  exported.  These  drafts  will  be 
paid  by  the  customs  collector  at  the  rate  of  exchange  fixed  by  the 
executive  decree  of  November  24,  1921.  When  the  drafts  are  long¬ 
term,  they  will  be  discounted  at  6  per  cent  annual  interest.  The 
collector  of  customs  is  required  to  obtain  shipping  documents  as  a 
guaranty  of  the  drafts.  The  full  text  of  the  decree  is  published  in 
the  Registro  Oficial,  June  10,  1922. 
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GUATEMALA. 

Hospital  subsidy. — The  Government  on  June  26,  1922,  in  decree 
No.  1193,  apportioned  from  the  15  pesos  tax  per  bottle  of  spirituous 
liquor  consumed  in  the  Departments,  2  pesos  to  the  municipalities 
and  1  peso  to  the  support  of  hospitals  already  built  or  being  built 
in  the  Departments  where  the  tax  is  collected  or  to  hospitals  serving 
the  Departments  which  have  no  hospitals. 

panama. 

Passports. — On  January  18,  1922,  the  President  issued  decree 
No.  62,  to  the  effect  that  every  Panaman,  under  his  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  is  entitled  to  receive  gratuitously  a  passport  from  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Relations  or  from  the  Panaman  diplomatic  agents  and 
consuls  in  foreign  countries,  provided  he  can  furnish  identification, 
such  as  certificate  of  baptism  or  certificate  from  the  civil  registry  of 
individuals.  Lacking  these  documents  he  must  be  able  to  prove  his 
identity  and  nationality  by  competent  witnesses.  Passports  will 
not  be  valid  more  than  two  years  but  may  be  renewed.  The  full 
text  of  the  decree  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gaceta  OJicial  of  February  1, 
1922. 

PERU. 

Petroleum  tax. — Law  No.  4498,  of  March  1,  1922,  fixes  the 
export  tax  on  petroleum,  its  components,  its  distilled  derivatives, 
and  similar  hydrocarbons  at  3.50  soles  per  metric  ton  net  weight. 
This  tax  is  not  to  be  increased  for  20  years. 

SALVADOR. 

Highway. — Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  building  of  the 
automobile  road  in  the  Department  of  Usulutfin  from  the  city  of 
Berlin  through  the  towns  of  Algeria,  Santiago  de  Maria,  and  Jucuapa 
to  Usulut4n.  A  legislative  decree  published  May  9,  1922,  made 
final  provisions  for  the  building  of  this  road  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  President,  working  under  the  supervision  of  an  engineer  of 
the  department  of  promotion.  The  cost  of  the  road  is  to  be  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  20-centavo  tax  on  each  quintal  of  coffee  from  the 
eastern  district  passing  through  the  port  of  La  Uni6n,  in  accordance 
with  an  earlier  decree. 

Bank  concessions  extended. — A  legislative  decree  signed  on 
May  9  extended  the  concessions  of  the  Salvadorefio  Occidental  and 
Agrfcola  Banks  to  December  31,  1950.  They  thus  preserve  their 
character  as  banks  of  issue  until  that  date. 

LTIUGUAY. 

Highway  and  railroad  commission. — A  commission  of  this 
name,  composed  of  nine  engineers,  has  been  appointed  to  formulate 
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a  general  plan  of  communications,  including  railroads,  highways, 
bridges,  and  ports,  such  as  will  best  promote  national  commerce  and 
the  movement  of  products.  The  commission  is  also  expected  to 
propose  a  method  for  financing  its  plan,  to  lay  down  the  technical 
bases  for  construction,  and  to  draw  up  an  outline  for  obtaining 
transportation  statistics. 

VENEZUELA. 

New  constitution. — The  draft  of  the  new  constitution  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  having  been  ratified  by  the  State  legislative  assemblies,  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  published  on  June  19,  1922.  This  con¬ 
stitution  nullifies  the  constitution  of  June  13,  1914.  The  full  text  is 
published  in  the  Gaceta  OJicial  of  June  24,  1922. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIEfS 


argentina-uruguay. 


Convention  regarding  aerial  navigation. — ^This  convention 
was  signed  in  Buenos  Aires  on  May  18,  1922.  (Diario  OJicial, 
Urugvay,  June  2^,  1922.) 

BRAZIL. 


International  copyright  convention. — By  decree  No.  15530, 
of  June  21,  1922,  Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  President  of  the  Republic, 
promulgated  the  international  convention  for  the  protection  of 
literary  and  artistic  works,  signed  in  Berlin  November  13,  1908, 
and  ratified  by  the  National  Congress,  said  ratification  having  been 
sanctioned  by  presidential  decree  No.  4541,  of  February  6,  this  year. 
(Diario  OJicial,  June  29,  1922.) 


COSTA  RICA-GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Arbitration  convention.— Congress  approved  on  May  17,  1922, 
and  the  President  signed  on  May  23,  1922,  the  arbitration  conven¬ 
tion  with  Great  Britain  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  January  12, 
1912,  in  the  matter  of  the  concession  granted  by  the  Aguilar-Amory 
contract,  now  belonging  to  the  Central  Costa  Rica  Petroleum  Co.,  and 
the  payment  of  998,000  colones  made  by  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
in  payment  of  a  check  drawn  by  the  Tinoco  Administration  on  the 
Banco  Internacional  of  Costa  Rica.  This  convention  names  as  arbi¬ 
trator  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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SALVADOR. 

Pan  American  postal  conventions. — On  April  26,  1922,  the 
President  signed  the  legislative  decree  ratifying  the  following  Pan 
American  postal  conventions  originating  in  the  Congress  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  1921:  Principal  convention,  its  protocol  and  regulations; 
the  parcel  post  convention,  its  protocol  and  regulations;  and  the 
postal  money  order  convention.  {Diario  Oficial,  Salvador,  May  5, 
1922.) 


^PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION^ 
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ARGENTINA. 

Trade  school. — In  Ingeniero  Maschwitz  (Las  Conchas)  the  corner 
stone  of  a  trade  school  for  the  benefit  of  orphans  and  deserted  children 
was  laid  in  the  middle  of  July. 

School  of  applied  arts. — The  president  of  the  Department  of 
Cordoba  has  signed  a  decree  authorizing  the  foundation  of  a  school  of 
applied  arts  and  trades.  The  school  will  include  in  its  courses  ele¬ 
mentary  studies  in  geometry,  lineal  drawing,  design,  architecture,  the 
history  of  architecture  and  the  study  of  the  different  styles.  Special 
courses  will  be  given  in  decoration,  decorative  sculpture,  cabinet 
work,  wrought-iron  work,  architecture,  illustration,  and  engraving. 

BOLIVIA. 

Teachers’  convention. — The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Bolivia  has  called  a  teachers’  convention  to  meet  in  October  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  following  questions:  Methods  of  teaching;  school  libra¬ 
ries  and  popular  lectures,  compulsory  trade  education  in  Government 
schools;  free  secondary  education;  boarding  scholarships  for  work¬ 
men;  education  for  the  indigenes;  similar  educational  systems  for 
countries  signatory  to  educational  treaties;  pensions  for  teachers;  na¬ 
tional  savings  and  insurance  fund  for  teachers  and  children,  and  other 
subjects. 

BRAZIL. 

Report  of  director  of  instruction  of  Federal  District. — 
From  the  report  submitted  to  the  prefect.  Dr.  Carlos  Sampaio,  by 
the  director  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  Ernesto  do  Nascimento  Silva, 
are  taken  the  following  figures: 
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There  are  402  public  primary  schools  in  the  Federal  District,  of 
which  328  are  day  schools,  72  night  schools,  and  2  kindergartens. 
These  schools  are  located  in  352  buildings,  of  which  177  are  rented, 
69  belong  to  the  city,  3  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  3  are  donated 
by  individuals.  In  the  year  1921  there  were  2,453  teachers  of  all 
classes,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  women.  In  1920,  the 
primary  day  schools  had  a  maximum  registration  of  74,428  pupils. 
The  average  attendance  was  46,155  pupils.  In  1921  the  regbtration 
reached  77,608,  while  the  average  attendance  was  47,428  pupils.  In 
the  night  schools  in  1920  the  registration  was  6,498,  and  the  average 
attendance  2,582,  while  in  1921  the  registration  reached  7,628,  and 
the  average  attendance  2,967. 

In  1921  the  school  physicians  made  5,052  visits,  and  examined 
21,376  pupils;  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  720,  and  vaccinated  and 
revaccinated  44,388.  They  also  examined  1,221  teachers  and  ordered 
the  withdrawal  of  34.  Besides  the  regular  public  schools  the 
prefecture  subsidizes  a  number  of  schools  owned  and  directed  by 
associations. 

CHILE. 

Evening  schools. — In  Santiago  almost  400  men  and  women  are 
enrolled  in  the  evening  courses  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  They  are 
studying  wood  carving,  casting,  various  branches  of  drawing,  and 
other  subjects  of  applied  art. 

An  evening  school  for  working  women  is  maintained  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Practice  High  School  Students  and  Alumni.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  subjects  of  the  school  program,  instruction  is 
given  in  civics  and  social  hygiene.  Graduates  are  eligible  to  enter 
the  evening  high  school  for  girls. 

COSTA  ETCA. 

Psychological  tests. — The  bureau  of  pedagogical  investigation 
has  recently  planned  to  establish  a  laboratory  of  experimental 
psychology,  which  would  make  psychometric  and  anthropometric 
tests.  Equipment  has  been  ordered  from  Germany  at  a  cost  of  $500. 

Tree  w'eek. — In  July  Costa  Rica  had  a  tree  week.  The  third 
year  normal  students  of  the  Heredia  School  carried  out  with  the 
assistance  of  the  other  classes  an  Arbor  Day  program  which  included 
the  national  anthem,  addresses,  and  the  recitation  of  the  Hymn  to  the 
Tree,  written  by  Gabriela  Mistral.  All  the  schools  had  special  lessons 
on  the  tree  and  papers  and  magazines  published  articles  and  poems 
on  trees. 

Education  board. — A  national  board  of  education  of  five  members 
has  been  legally  established  to  meet  twice  a  month  to  manage  the 
economic  side  of  public  education.  This  board  has  charge  of  the 
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collection  of  revenue,  expenditures,  purchase  of  school  sites,  books 
and  equipment,  distribution  of  funds  to  the  local  education  boards, 
and  other  similar  affairs. 

CUBA. 

San  Vicente  de  Paul  Institute.— The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Institute  of  San  Vicente  de  Paul,  an  asylum  and  trade  school,  located 
in  Habana,  was  celebrated  on  July  28.  This  institution  was  founded 
by  the  Jesuits  and  for  many  years  has  aided  the  poor  of  the  city  to 
receive  education.  The  buildings  are  spacious,  with  all  sanitary 
improvements,  containing  lecture  halls,  workshops,  a  linotype  room, 
a  printing  shop,  and  a  cardboard  box  factory.  There  is  a  girls’ 
section  and  one  for  boys  where  the  children  are  taught  useful  trades 
besides  receiving  a  primary  education  as  high  as  the  seventh  or 
eighth  grade.  The  cardboard  boxes  made  in  this  school  are  of  all 
sorts,  for  medicines,  bonbons,  and  other  special  uses. 

Kindergarten  appropriation. — The  sum  of  11,781  pesos  has 
been  appropriated  for  special  kindergarten  training  in  1 1  new  classes. 

ECUADOR. 

Lecture  in  law  school. — Dr.  Juan  Cueva  Garcia  delivered  a 
lecture  before  the  law  school  and  a  number  of  guests  on  the  subject 
of  “The  Present  University  Movement  in  North  and  South  America 
and  Its  Effects.” 

GUATEMALA. 

New  schools. — New  coeducational  schools  have  been  opened  in 
the  following  towns:  Patanatic,  Nueva  Candelaria,  Pasajoc,  Pancho 
de  Le6n,  and  Lo  de  Di^guez. 

School  magazine. — In  the  town  of  Ocotepeque  a  pedagogical 
magazine  called  El  Indice  is  to  be  published. 

HAITI. 

School  in  Port  au  Prince. — ^The  Haitian  Committee  of  the 
Alliance  Franpaise  has  opened  a  primary  school  in  La  Saline,  a 
crowded  district  of  Port  au  Prince.  All  materials  were  furnished, 
and  a  committee  of  women  residing  in  the  district  has  promised  to 
see  that  children  enrolled  in  the  school  have  adequate  clothing. 

HONDURAS. 

New  school. — A  new  school  has  been  opened  in  the  town  of 
Quimistiin  for  children  from  7  to  15  years  of  age. 

Agricultural  school. — The  San  Jos6  plantation  in  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  Comayaguela  has  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  agricultural 
school  to  be  established  by  the  department  of  agriculture.  Plans  for 
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the  school  include  the  bringing  of  water  for  irrigation  from  Toncontfn 
and  an  automobile  service  between  that  city  and  the  school  for  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students. 

MEXICO. 

Free  Spanish  classes. — The  department  of  university  exchange, 
under  the  department  of  public  instruction,  requested  the  services 
of  a  teacher  from  the  primary  education  section  to  teach  Spanish  free 
to  the  foreign  residents  of  the  Mexican  capital.  The  class  meets  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Primary  Normal  School  for  Teachers  three 
times  a  week. 

Congress  of  teachers  of  indigenes. — In  September  the  board 
of  indigene  education  and  culture  called  a  congress  of  its  teachers 
who  are  eradicating  illiteracy  among  the  indigene  population,  to  meet 
in  Mexico  City  for  the  discussion  of  problems  of  their  work.  The 
program  included  the  following  topics;  The  appointment  of  many 
teachers  for  the  next  school  year;  the  collection  of  statistics  of  the 
different  Indian  races,  and  the  dialects  spoken  in  each  locality;  the 
qualities  necessary  in  teachers  of  indigenes;  the  gathering  of  indigene 
children  of  races  and  tribes  of  nomadic  customs  in  certain  districts 
for  education;  plans  for  the  installation  of  permanent  exhibition  of 
native  industries;  studies  of  books  suitable  for  use  in  schools  for 
indigenes;  and  other  subjects. 

Gabriela  Mistral  in  Mexico. — The  beloved  Chilean  poet  and 
educator,  Gabriela  Mistral,  who  is  admired  in  all  Latin  America,  is 
now  in  Mexico  at  the  invitation  of  the  national  ministry  of  public 
education.  One  of  the  objects  of  her  visit  was  to  know  the  spirit  of 
Mexico  and  its  intellectural  atmosphere  at  first  hand  as  well  as  to 
become  acquainted  with  its  students,  and  everywhere  she  has  found 
a  cordial  welcome  and  reverent  attention  to  her  words. 

The  following  gives  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  ceremonies  at 
which  Gabriela  Mistral  has  been  an  honored  guest: 

She  arrived  in  Mexico  City  July  21,  accompanied  by  a  commiaeion  composed  of 
Sres.  Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  Jules  Jim6nez  Rueda,  and  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  sent  by 
the  ministry  of  education  to  Vera  Cruz  to  meet  her.  At  the  station  of  San  L&zaro  in 
Mexico  City  she  was  met  by  another  commission  of  delegates  from  the  department  of 
education  and  students  from  the  (Jabriela  Mistral  School.  The  city  government  held 
entertainments  in  her  honor.  On  July  28  she  visited  the  school  named  for  her,  reading 
an  address  which  expressed  her  sentiments  of  responsibility  and  humility  before  the 
honor  of  influencing  the  young  minds  there  to  be  educated.  She  dwelt  upon  the  duty 
of  students  and  teachers  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  idealism  in  the  school. 

On  July  30  at  an  entertainment  given  in  her  honor  by  the  Federation  of  Mexican 
Students  she  read  the  greeting  which  she  brought  from  the  Federation  of  Chilean 
Students,  which  spoke  of  the  ideal  of  American  fraternity  in  all  Latin  America  and  the 
ideal  of  working  for  the  common  good.  The  president  of  the  Mexican  Students’ 
Federation  replied  to  the  Chilean  greeting,  giving  thanks  for  the  message  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  messenger  and  declared  that  Mexican  students  had  the  same  aims  as  those 
of  the  rest  of  Latin  America’s  youth — fraternity  and  the  common  good.  Toward  the 
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cloae  of  the  program  the  Chilean  poet  read  an  address  tracing  the  unity  of  spirit  and 
customs  of  the  nations  of  Spanish  origin,  further  sa>ing  that  their  aims  should  be 
similar;  that  the  rise  of  peoples  should  be  through  their  work  and  fraternity  which 
increases  their  strength  and  self-respect. 

On  August  4,  a  new  library  of  the  department  of  public  education,  named  after 
Orabriela  Mistral,  was  formally  opened.  The  Chilean  poet  and  educator  was  present, 
as  were  the  Chilean  Minister,  the  chief  of  the  library  department  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Education,  and  other  officials.  Sr.  Torres  Bodet,  chief  of  libraries,  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  respectful  love  the  humble  feel  for  great  writings,  and  said  that  to 
preserve  this  spirit  the  department  of  education  had  named  each  of  its  libraries  for 
some  great  figure  of  human  progress  or  ideals.  He  said  that  in  recognition  of  that 
indefinable  yearning  which  the  soul  has  toward  divdne  things  they  had  named  this 
library  after  Gabriela  Mistral,  hoping  that  her  name  would  keep  present  the  spirit  of 
her  ideals  and  the  feeling  of  her  presence  so  that  those  who  came  to  read  for  an  hour  or 
so  might  be  receptive  to  the  truths  preserved  in  the  written  word.  Later  Gabriela 
Mistral  made  a  moving  response  to  the  former  address  in  words  full  of  that  spirit  of 
love,  fraternity  and  peace  of  which  she  is  the  apostle.  Her  poem,  “My  Books,”  was 
read  by  Sr.  Jim4nez  Rueda. 

PANAMA. 

Law  degree  changed. — Students  graduating  hereafter  from  the 
3-year  course  of  the  law  school  will  be  awarded  the  degree  of  licenciado 
of  law  and  political  science  instead  of  licenciado  of  law  alone. 

PERU. 

University  of  San  Marcos. — In  his  inaugural  address  Doctor 
Villarfi,n,  the  new  rector  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  expressed 
his  desire  that  the  university  students  should  have  a  new  campus  of 
extensive  grounds,  far  away  from  city  noises,  and  advocated  part  of 
the  Santa  Beatriz  extension  of  Lima,  now  in  Government  hands,  as 
an  appropriate  site,  especially  for  the  schools  of  science,  letters,  and 
pedagogy. 

School  inspection. — The  central  regional  education  bureau, 
whose  jurisdiction  includes  Lima,  will  inspect  school  buildings  and 
furniture  as  to  their  hygienic  condition,  and  will  give  teachers  a 
physical  examination.  Private  schools  are  included  in  this  decision. 

SALVADOR. 

1921  SCHOOL  FACTS. — From  the  1921  publication  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Public  Instruction  the  following  facts  are  taken: 

Of  the  896  schools  provided  for  by  special  decree  during  1921,  803 
were  open,  of  which  men’s  night  schools  numbered  68;  women’s 
night  schools  89;  boys’  city  schools  247;  girls’  city  schools  250; 
coeducational  city  schools  13;  kindergartens  5;  boys’  rural  schools 
26;  girls’  rural  schools  19;  and  coeducational  rural  schools  156.  The 
number  of  teachers  was  1,554.  Calculating  the  population  at 
1,330,000  inhabitants,  there  was  in  1921  a  school  for  every  1,392 
inhabitants.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  was  approxi- 
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mately  212,800.  The  number  of  registrations  in  1921  exceeded 
those  of  1920  by  3,518  pupils, 

URUGUAY. 

Clinics. — The  department  of  public  instruction  maintains  one 
psychiatric  and  three  medical  clinics  in  Montevideo. 

Traveling  instructor. — An  agricultural  expert,  working  under 
the  bureau  of  industrial  education,  is  traveling  through  the  various 
Departments,  lecturing  and  giving  practical  demonstrations.  Among 
the  subjects  treated  are  wine  and  cheese  making,  apiculture,  and 
fruit  and  vegetable  canning. 

VENEZUELA. 

Central  University  of  Venezuela. — This  university  after  being 
reorganized  has  again  been  opened.  It  includes  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  mathematics  and  other  professions,  combining  all  the 
schools  of  higher  education  maintained  by  the  State.  The  rector 
is  Dr.  David  Lobo. 


ARGENTINA. 


Medicines  for  the  poor. — On  July  5  a  new  tax  on  toilet  prepa¬ 
rations  went  into  effect  in  the  Province  of  Jujuy,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  used  to  provide  medicines  for  the  poor. 

Tenth  International  Ear,  Nose,  •  and  Throat  Congress. — 
Argentina  was  represented  at  this  congress,  held  during  July  in 
Paris,  by  Profs.  Pedro  Belou  and  Basavilbaso  and  Dr.  Fernando  P6rez, 
the  Argentine  Minister  to  Austria.  Prof.  Pedro  Belou  of  Argentina 
presented  a  stereoptical  atlas  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  which  con¬ 
tained  500  photographs,  while  Prof.  Basavilbaso  read  a  paper 
on  complications  in  the  larynx  of  pneumococcic  origin,  as  observed 
in  the  grippe  epidemic  of  1921. 

Granjas  de  reposo. — Vacation  farms  have  been  started  by  the 
association  for  women’s  rights  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  children. 
Private  individuals  are  to  donate  land  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
about  five  hours  from  Buenos  Aires  for  the  establishment  of  such 
farms,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent  tuberculosis  and  general 
debility  and  to  increase  health. 
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Cancer  institute. — The  Academy  of  Medical  Sciences  has  ap¬ 
pointed  two  delegates  to  hand  over  the  cancer  institute  to  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires. 

BRAZIL. 

Institute  of  Child  Welfare. — The  Institute  da  Protecpao  & 
Infancia,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  celebrated  the  twenty-first  anniversary 
of  its  foundation  on  the  14th  of  July  last.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  a  numerous  assemblage  of  citizens.  The  official  address  was  made 
by  Dr.  Moncorvo  Filho,  who  related  the  work  and  progress  of  the 
institute  during  the  21  years  of  its  existence. 

chile. 

Workmen’s  houses. — La  Revista  de  la  Habitacion  for  March  of 
this  year  mentions  as  the  first  movement  of  its  kind  the  plan  of  the 
Sociedad  de  Artesanos  La  Uni6n  to  build  on  its  own  land  in  Santiago 
a  number  of  houses  for  workmen,  to  be  bought  on  easy  terms,  but 
with  due  guarantee  of  the  capital  invested  and  a  legitimate  profit. 

School  charity  committee. — The  work  of  the  Santiago  school 
charity  committee  has  three  branches:  Clothing  for  school  children 
improperly  clad;  school  lunches,  cooked  by  the  pupils,  and  free  to 
those  who  can  not  afford  to  pay;  and  vacation  colonies  for  convales¬ 
cent  or  undernourished  children.  For  the  last-named  purpose  the 
schools  in  seaside  towns,  such  as  Vifia  del  Mar,  Quilpu6,  and  Consti- 
tucidn,  are  utilized.  Twenty-nine  Santiago  schools  whose  principals 
and  teachers  are  interested  in  the  social  welfare  of  their  pupils  are 
covered  by  the  work  of  the  committee. 

costa  RICA. 

Costa  Rican  children. — The  normal  school  of  Heredia  b  forming 
a  league  to  send  sickly  and  undernourished  children  to  a  country 
home  to  recover  their  health. 

An  orphanage  has  been  established  in  Esparta  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  eventually  house  all  the  homeless  children  of  the  Republic. 
The  Ministers  of  Government  and  of  Charity  are  interested  in 
the  project,  and  subcommittees  have  been  formed  in  San  Jos4, 
Puntarenas,  and  Esparta. 

COLOMBIA. 

Eight  o’clock  order. — The  municipality  of  BogotA  has  passed 
an  ordinance  requiring  places  selling  liquors  or  alcoholic  drinks  to  close 
at  8  o  'clock  at  night  and  to  remain  closed  every  holiday  and  Simday. 
A  fine  of  20  pesos  is  to  be  imposed  for  the  first  infraction  of  this 
ordinance  and  50  pesos  for  the  second  offense.  Proprietors  of  drinking 
places  shall  not  receive  patrons  under  21  years  of  age,  the  fine  for 
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infractions  of  this  clause  of  the  ordinance  being  the  same  as  for  the 
first  clause.  The  night  tax  on  places  selling  food  only  is  removed. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC. 

Privileges  for  prisoners. — ^The  secretary  of  justice  and  public 
instruction  has  been  authorized  to  establish  in  any  prison  whatever 
system  he  deems  suitable,  granting  privileges  to  prisoners  who  are 
considered  trustworthy.  No  prisoners  shall  be  eligible  to  the  benefits 
of  the  system  who  have  not  served  at  least  half  of  their  sentence. 

City  library. — The  city  library  of  Santo  Domingo  will  shortly  be 
installed  in  the  lower  floor  of  the  municipal  building. 


HAITI. 

Wage  increase. — Considering  that  1  gourde  a  day  was  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  wage  for  the  2,500  laborers  employed  by  the  department  of 
public  works,  the  President  consulted  i\dth  the  chief  engineer  and  it 
was  decided  to  increase  the  amount  to  a  gourde  and  a  half.  The 
extra  funds  will  be  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  certain  expenses  and 
a  supplementary  credit  of  $6,467. 

HONDURAS. 

Salvador  flood  relief. — ^Many  entertainments  were  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Salvador  flood  victims,  one  being  held  in  Tegucigalpa 
July  14,  by  the  Boy  Scouts,  who  presented  a  play  in  the  national 
theater. 

Laboratory  tests. — ^The  general  hospital  has  a  microscopic  and 
chemical  laboratory  attached,  in  which,  during  June,  it  made  91 
blood  tests  and  other  analyses. 

Public  health  report. — ^The  director  general  of  the  pubUc 
health.  Doctor  Brizio,  reports  that  a  new  dam  with  a  reservoir  is  to 
be  built  in  San  Pedro  Sula  and  a  sewer  laid,  which  latter  will  cost 
$120,000.  All  the  improvements  will  be  paid  for  by  the  municipahty. 

Puerto  Cortes  is  to  have  the  water  supply  dam  repaired  and  a  canal 
dug  to  connect  the  lake  with  the  sea  at  Puerto  Cortes.  The  Cuyamel 
Fruit  Co.  is  to  furnish  about  $300,000  for  this  work,  which  it  is  to 
carry  on  according  to  the  approved  plans.  When  the  sewer  tax  of 
San  Pedro  Sula  has  paid  off  the  indebtedness  for  that  city’s  improve¬ 
ments,  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  will  then  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
the  improvements  made  in  the  sanitation  of  Puerto  Cortes. 

In  La  Ceiba  the  Atl4ntida  Hospital  is  in  good  condition  and  does 
good  work.  The  Vicente  D’Antoni  Hospital  is  being  constructed  in 
the  same  city. 

The  fruit  companies  operating  in  the  northern  part  of  Honduras 
are  to  assume  the  cost  of  various  works  of  sanitation,  amounting  to 
about  $500,000,  in  return  for  exemption  from  certain  taxes.  They 
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will  undertake  the  building  of  these  improvements  with  their  personnel 
and  equipment  since  they,  as  well  as  the  country  in  general,  will 
benefit  greatly  from  the  results. 

Pan  American  Labor  Congress. — The  third  Pan  American  Labor 
Congress  was  held  in  Tegucigalpa  on  September  15.  The  Central 
American  countries  were  invited  to  send  two  delegates  each. 

MEXICO. 

Second  Mexican  Child  Welfare  Congress. — The  associations 
already  registered  for  participation  in  the  Second  Mexican  Child 
Congress,  January  2-9,  1923,  are:  National  Academy  of  Medicine; 
General  Directorate  of  Public  Education  in  the  Federal  District; 
Mexican  Biological  Society;  Directorate  of  Biological  Studies;  Mexi¬ 
can  Popular  University;  General  Directorate  of  Public  Charity; 
School  Hygiene  Section;  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children; 
Mexican  Dental  Federation;  the  Tampico  Pro-Inf ancia  Club  and 
the  special  agricultural  school  of  Ciudad  Juftrez.  Many  physicians, 
professors,  and  philanthropists  are  also  registered. 

First  National  Sanitation  Convention. — From  June  12-17  the 
aforementioned  convention  was  held  in  the  capital.  To  it  the  sani¬ 
tation  and  health  officers  of  the  various  States  were  invited  by  the 
secretary  of  the  department  of  public  health  to  deliberate  upon 
improved  methods  of  sanitation.  Resolutions  were  passed  to  press 
all  methods  tending  to  arrest  the  practice  of  using  narcotics  and 
harmful  drugs.  Recommendations  were  made  for  sums  of  money 
to  be  expended  in  designated  localities  for  sanitation  or  equipment. 
Papers  were  read  on  different  diseases  which  are  prevalent  and  those 
which  are  liable  to  enter  the  country.  Scientific  recommendations 
regarding  the  study  of  diseases  or  conditions  in  localities  productive 
of  disease,  and  administrative  recommendations  such  as  the  revision 
of  the  immigration  law,  were  also  made.  The  Universal  of  Mexico 
City  for  July  2  publishes  a  complete  account. 

NICARAGUA. 

Association  of  Clerks  of  Communications  Service. — ^This 
association,  formed  in  Nicaragua  June  29,  1921,  has  had  its  statutes 
approved  by  the  President,  and  is  now  ready  to  establish  its  saving, 
insurance,  and  pension  funds  and  take  up  other  activities. 

Dental  clinic. — A  free  dental  clinic  for  patients  is  to  be  opened 
in  connection  with  the  hospital  of  the  Oriente  and  Mediodfa  School 
of  Medicine  in  Granada.  It  will  care  for  patients  twice  a  week. 

PERU. 

Shop  in  prison  for  women. — A  part  of  the  Lp.  1,000  gold 
appropriated  for  adding  to  the  Arequipa  prison  for  women  will  be 
used  to  install  a  spinning  and^weaving  shop. 
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First  Peruvian  Child  Welfare  Conference  (Primera  Con- 
ferencia  sobre  el  nifto  peruano). — This  conference  was  held  in  Lima 
July  9-12.  The  members  were  the  commission  for  child  welfare; 
the  membership,  medical  and  executive  committees  of  the  confer¬ 
ence;  delegates  from  the  cities  and  public  charity  organizations  of 
the  Republic,  and  others  wishing  to  advance  child  welfare.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  made  an  address  at  the  opening  session. 
Papers  were  presented  by  eminent  members  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  and  were  eagerly  discussed.  Among  the  many  important 
recommendations  of  the  conference,  which  showed  by  the  subjects 
covered  the  modern  trend  of  its  social  thought,  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  The  taking  of  a  census  in  order  to  have  an  accurate 
basis  for  infant  mortality  statistics;  the  establishment  of  prenatal 
clinics  for  pregnant  mothers;  better  preparation  of  midwives;  exten¬ 
sion  of  free  obstetric  service;  inspection  of  wet  nurses;  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  mother  as  the  basis  of  protection  of  the  child;  school 
medical  inspection  in  order  to  correct  physical  defects  of  children; 
reformatories  and  juvenile  courts;  unity  in  the  direction  of  child 
welfare  institutions,  by  means  of  a  national  child  welfare  institute; 
the  formation  of  a  school  for  visiting  nurses;  the  opening  of  a 
children’s  hospital  in  Lima;  the  use  of  public  funds  primarily  for 
constructive  work,  and  not  for  charitable  purposes  until  the  former 
have  been  properly  served;  the  establishment  of  more  milk  stations, 
and  many  other  features  of  a  forward-looking  program. 

SALVADOR. 

Gota  de  leche. — On  June  25  a  free  milk  station  was  opened  in 
the  city  of  Santa  Ana,  its  inauguration  being  attended  by  the  depart¬ 
mental  governor,  delegates  from  the  Association  of  Public  Charity 
of  San  Salvador,  and  other  guests. 

Medical  ubrary. — Dr.  Alfonso  Quifionez  Molina  has  presented  a 
collection  of  textbooks  to  the  library  of  the  school  of  medicine.  The 
library  is  now  provided  with  all  the  textbooks  necessary  to  students 
of  the  medical  course. 

Salvador  flood  relief. — A  central  flood  relief  committee  was 
created  by  order  of  the  President  to  handle  the  fimds  contributed  by 
the  Government,  societies,  individuals,  and  other  sources  for  the 
relief  of  victims  of  the  flood  in  San  Salvador  on  June  11.  This  com¬ 
mittee  organized  branch  committees  to  handle  the  work  and  reported 
to  the  ministries  of  charity  and  government.  The  National  Assembly 
appropriated  the  sum  of  50,000  colones  for  relief  measiues.  The 
Salvadorean  Red  Cross  aided  in  feeding  the  flood  victims  and  in  pro¬ 
viding  shelter.  Collections  were  taken  up  and  funds  raised  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  many  charitable  entertainments  being  given. 
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from  which  the  proceeds  were  sent  to  the  relief  committee.  Guate¬ 
mala,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  American  Red  Cross  sent  funds  for  the 
relief  of  the  flood  victims. 

Recognition  of  illegitimate  cialdren. — The  city  stamp  tax 
of  2  colones  formerly  required  in  the  civil  registry  office  for  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  illegitimate  children  has  been  removed  and  it  is  now  only 
necessary  to  make  the  proper  personal  declaration. 

Hookworm  campaign. — The  department  of  hookworm  preven¬ 
tion  on  May  31  gave  a  popular  lecture  on  hookworm  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  opening  of  the  branch  office  in  Atiquizaya.  About  400 
persons  attended  this  instructive  lecture.  New  branch  offices  were 
opened  in  Ataco  and  San  Francisco  de  Menendez  of  the  Department 
of  Ahuachapan  on  May  5,  and  in  Ahuachapan  on  June  10. 

URUGUAY. 

Old-age  pensions. — The  pension  bureau  gives  the  following  sta¬ 
tistics  from  its  inauguration  on  February  19,  1919,  to  May  31,  1922: 
Applications  for  pensions  from  persons  residing  in  Montevideo,  7,851 ; 
applications  for  pensions  from  persons  residing  in  the  remainder  of 
the  Republic,  16,718;  total,  24,569. 

Pensions  granted,  17,308;  pensions  refused,  1,424;  number  of  ap¬ 
plications  canceled  on  account  of  death  and  other  causes,  1,065; 
number  under  consideration,  4,772;  total,  24,569.  Number  of 
pensions  canceled,  1,618. 

Anti-fly  film. — As  part  of  its  propaganda  against  the  fly,  the 
National  Committee  of  Hygiene  is  exhibiting  a  film  which  shows  the 
life  history  of  that  insect  and  the  r6le  it  plays  in  the  transmission  of 
diseases. 

Sanitarium  for  working  women. — Through  the  praiseworthy 
initiative  of  a  group  of  Montevideo  women,  a  modern  sanitarium  for 
working  women  has  been  opened  in  the  capital.  The  institution  has 
a  corps  of  distinguished  consulting  physicians,  an  interne,  and  30 
graduate  nurses. 

VENEZUELA. 

Venezuelan  eye  specialist  in  France. — Dr.  Rafael  Ndnez 
Isava,  who  has  lived  in  France  for  nine  years,  recently  won  much 
honor  by  a  paper  presented  to  the  medical  societies  describing  a  case 
of  Myiasis  ocular,  the  first  scientifically  identified  in  France.  Dr. 
Nunez  Isava  has  proved  that  in  the  region  about  Paris  there  is  a 
fly  known  as  Mosca  Oestrus  ovis  which  lays  its  egg  in  the  eye,  causing 
a  special  affection  of  that  organ.  Due  to  his  work  the  French  Society 
of  Ophthalmology  made  him  an  active  member  of  their  congress  held 
last  May. 
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President-elect’s  visits. — Doctor  Alvear,  the  President-elect  of 
Argentina  and  former  Argentine  Minister  to  France,  was  invited  to 
visit  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  after  leavhig  his  diplomatic 
post.  Before  his  departure  from  France  President  Poincar6  gave  a 
state  dinner  in  lus  honor  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Doctor  Alvear’s  official  visits  may  be  briefly  reviewed  as  follows : 

On  July  10  he  arrived  in  Rome,  where  he  was  received  by  the  King  and  many 
other  distinguished  persons  and  given  apa(tment8  in  the  Quirinal  Palace.  He  later 
went  to  the  Argentine  Legation  accredited  to  the  Holy  See,  then  to  the  Vatican, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  Pope.  After  a  half-hour  audience  with  the  Pope  he 
visited  Cardinal  Gasparri,  papal  secretary  of  state.  Cardinal  Gasparri  returned  the 
visit  at  the  Argentine  Legation,  where  a  reception  was  held.  In  the  evening  a  ban¬ 
quet  was  given  in  the  Quirinal  Palace  at  which  King  Emmanuel  and  Doctor  Alvear 
made  speeches  confirming  the  friendly  relations  between  Italy  and  the  Argentine 
Republic.  The  following  day  a  luncheon,  followed  by  a  reception,  was  given  at  the 
Argentine  Embassy  in  honor  of  the  King  of  Italy. 

On  July  19  Doctor  Alvear  went  to  England,  where  he  was  entertained  by  King 
George,  the  latter  bestowing  upon  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  K.  B.  E.  upon  the  Argentine  Minister,  and  the  C.  B.  E.  upon  the  secretary 
general  of  the  legation.  A  luncheon  was  given  to  Doctor  Alvear  in  the  Mansion 
House,  London,  at  which  the  lord  mayor  made  an  address  of  welcome  bringing  to 
mind  the  fact  that  England  was  the  first  country  to  conclude  a  commercial  conven¬ 
tion  with  Argentina  about  100  years  ago  and  that  England  made  Argentina  her  first 
loan.  Doctor  Alvear’s  speech  lauding  the  city  of  London  and  its  old  landmarks  as 
well  as  its  municipal  institutions  and  citizens  was  much  applauded. 

England’s  Prime  Minister  presided  at  a  dinner  given  on  behalf  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  Doctor  Alvear  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  July  21.  Upon  Doctor  Alvear’s 
departure  he  was  accompanied  to  Dover  by  the  Argentine  Minister  in  London  and  the 
British  Minister  to  Argentina. 

On  August  1  Doctor  Alvear  arrived  at  Irfin,  Spain,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  other  officials.  After  a  reception  at  the 
Nautical  Club  he  embarked  upon  a  Spanish  battleship  which,  accompanied  by  two 
destroyers,  carried  him  to  Santander  where  he  was  met  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
escorted  to  the  Royal  Palace  of  Magdalena.  At  the  banquet  held  that  evening  the  King 
congratulated  Doctor  Alvear  upon  his  election  as  President  and  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Doctor  Alvear’s  visit  to  Spain  differed  from  his  visits  to  other  countries 
in  that  his  ancestors  and  the  pioneers  of  his  race  came  from  Spain.  Doctor  Alvear  in 
reply  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  Spanish  monarch  and  people  for  their  cordial 
reception  and  gave  assurance  that  as  President  he  would  strive  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  bonds  already  existing  between  Spain  and  Argentina.  Doctor  Alvear’s  visit 
to  Spain  is  thought  to  presage  a  considerable  growth  in  trade  relations  and  a  possible 
visit  to  Argentina  by  King  Alfonso. 
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Argentine  library  at  Brazilian  Exposition. — As  part  of  its 
exhibit  at  the  Brazilian  Centenary  Exposition  Argentina  sent  a  library 
of  national  authors  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gregorio  Aroaz  Alfaro 
for  scientific  medical  books;  Dr.  Oscar  Rodriguez  Saracjaga,  works 
on  law  and  social  sciences;  Ingeniero  Nicol&s  Besio  Moreno,  books  on 
exact  sciences,  physics  and  chemistry;  Dr.  Cristobal  M.  Hicken, 
natural  sciences;  Dr.  Ricardo  Rojas,  history,  geography,  philosophy 
and  letters;  Prof.  Angel  C.  Bassi,  education;  Dr.  Vicente  Lopez, 
economics;  and  Ingeniero  Enrique  M.  Nelson,  agronomics,  rural 
economy,  zootechnics  and  stock  raising. 

Independence  celebration. — On  July  9  the  Argentine  Republic 
celebrated  the  one  hundred  and  sixth  anniversary  of  her  independ¬ 
ence  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

brazil. 

Ei.ection.- — Owing  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Urbano  Santos,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  elect  of  the  Republic,  President  Epitacio  Pessoa  ordered  a  new 
election  to  be  held  on  the  20th  of  August  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the 
period  1922-23. 

chile. 

Chilean  baritone. — The  famous  Chilean  baritone,  Renato  Zanelli, 
has  been  reengaged  for  next  season  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  of 
New  York. 

Census. — The  bureau  of  statistics  has  recently  issued  a  preliminary 
report  of  the  census  of  the  Republic  taken  on  December  15,  1920. 
It  shows  that  the  total  population  of  the  Republic  on  that  date  was 
3,734,723;  1,866,751  men  and  1,887,972  women.  The  cities  having 
more  than  15,000  population  were:  Santiago,  507,296;  Valparaiso, 
182,422;  Antofagasta,  51,531;  Concepcion,  64,074;  Coquimbo, 
15,438;  Curico,  15,879;  Chilian,  30,881;  Iquique,  37,421;  Lota, 
16,764;  Punta  Arenas,  20,437;  Rancagua,  17,188;  La  Serena, 
15,240;  Talca,  36,079;  Talcaguano,  22,084;  Temuco,  28,546;  Val¬ 
divia,  26,854;  and  Viiia  del  Mar,  35,441. 

Art  exhibitions. — Sr.  Pedro  Luna,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  a  stay  in  Europe,  has  been  showing  the  pictures  and  studies 
made  during  his  stay  abroad.  His  work  is  distinctly  modern  in  color 
and  conception. 

The  winter  salon,  or  independent  artists’  exhibition,  was  opened 
in  Santiago  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Sr.  Jorge  Errazuriz  Tagle. — On  June  27  occurred  the  death  of 
Sr.  Jorge  Errazuriz  Tagle,  senator  for  Colchagua,  formerly  a  national 
deputy  and  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  law  in  the  University  of 
Chile.  Sr.  Errazuriz  Tagle  took  a  deep  interest  in  political  economy, 
7«iB4  L*2— Hull.  4 - 7 
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on  which  he  had  written  extensively.  With  Sr.  Guillermo  Eyzaguirre 
he  made  a  unique  study  of  the  life  of  a  laborer’s  family,  living  in  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  it  until  complete  data  on  its  economic,  domestic, 
and  moral  life  were  obtained  and  later  setting  dowm  this  information 
in  a  valuable  monograph. 

Dr.  Germ.\n  Valenzuela  Basterrica. — Dr.  Valenzuela  Baster- 
rica,  president  of  the  National  School  of  Dentistry,  to  whose  devel¬ 
opment  he  had  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  life,  died  on  July  7. 
He  had  studied  his  profession  and  the  organization  of  schools  of 
dentistry  in  France  and  the  United  States,  having  previously  received 
his  degree  as  a  physician  and  surgeon.  When  offered  a  reward  some 
years  ago  for  a  valuable  service  rendered  to  the  Govermnent,  he 
asked  for  a  new  building  to  complete  the  equipment  of  the  school. 

COLOMBIA. 

Latin  American  Medical  Congres.s. — The  national  committee 
has  chosen  “The  Mineral  Waters  of  Colombia”  for  its  subject 
in  connection  with  this  congress  which,  as  already  noted  in  the 
Bulletin,  meets  in  Habana  this  fall. 

Colombian  sculptor’s  work. — The  Colombian  sculptor,  Marco 
Tobon  Mejia,  who  executed  the  bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Rafael  Nufiez 
unveiled  at  the  national  capital  July  20,  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at 
the  Annual  Exposition  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris  of  this  year. 

Olympic  games. — The  second  Olympic  games  were  held  in  Bogota 
on  July  9  in  La  Merced  Field  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the 
military  school,  who  initiated  the  games  last  year.  The  program 
contained  races,  jumping,  and  other  athletic  events,  for  which  first 
and  second  prizes  of  gold  and  silver  medals  were  given.  The  schools 
which  participated  were  the  San  Bartolom6,  Central  Technical  School, 
Ricaurte,  La  Salle,  and  the  University  Institutes.  The  trophies 
offered  by  the  ministry  of  war  were  a  silver  cup  and  a  money  prize. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Mexican  consul.ate. — Mexico  is  to  establish  a  consulate  in  the 
city  of  San  Jos6  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  increasing  friendly 
relations  between  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Population. — The  estimated  population  of  the  Republic  on 
December  31,  1921,  was  576,581.  The  registered  births  in  1921 
were  18,252,  an  increase  of  186  over  1920,  and  the  deaths  10,044, 
a  decrease  of  3,376  over  1920. 

CUBA. 

Hydrographic  office. — In  view  of  the  necessity  of  a  hydro- 
graphic  office  the  Government  has  decided  to  accept  the  invitation 
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to  become  a  member  of  the  International  Hydrographic  Commis¬ 
sion  which  will  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  national  office  for  Cuba 
to  correct  the  charts  of  islands,  bays,  coasts,  keys,  and  reefs  in 
Cuban  waters. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Hague  court. — Sr.  Jacinto  R.  de  Castro  has  been  named  member 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  of  The  Hague,  to  succeed 
the  late  Dr.  Apolinar  Tejera. 


ECUADOR. 

BolIvar-San  MartIn  monument.— Plans  are  being  carried  out 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  commemorate  the,  famous  meet¬ 
ing  of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin,  in  Guayaquil,  July  26,  1822.  The 
monument  is  a  semicircle  of  columns  surrounding  the  central  figures, 
completed  in  front  by  a  semicircle  of  steps. 

The  same  committee  which  planned  the  monument  just  described 
has  been  making  Avenida  Rocafuerte  of  Guayaquil  a  beautiful 
paseo,  finely  paved  and  embellished  with  other  artistic  monuments. 
One  of  these  is  a  bust  of  Don  Sebasti&n  de  Benalc4zar,  the  {con¬ 
queror  of  Quito  and  Popay4n,  and  founder  of  Guayaquil.  He  came 
to  Darien,  Panama,  with  Pedro  Arias  in  1532,  later  defeating  the 
Inca  general  Rumifiaui  at  Quito,  and  finally  invading  Popay4n,  of 
which  he  was  made  governor  in  1538. 

Cruiser  “Cotopaxi.” — ^The  President  of  the  Republic,  accom¬ 
panied  by  officers  of  the  ^Vrmy  and  Navy,  witnessed  the  launching 
of  the  national  cruiser  Cotopaxi  on  July  27. 

GUATEMALA. 

Bureau  of  arch.eology,  ethnology  and  history. — This  new 
bureau  has  recently  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
national  archaeological  relics  and  carrying  on  explorations  in  parts 
of  the  Republic  where  such  remains  of  ancient  civilizations  are 
found.  The  head  of  the  bureau  is  Mr.  William  Gates,  a  well-known 
American  archaeologist  and  investigator.  The  national  museum  to 
be  built  as  part  of  this  bureau  will  be  located  on  the  west  side  of 
Parque  Morazan. 

HAITI. 

Monument  to  Louverture. — On  July  9  the  bust  of  Toussaint 
Louverture,  the  famous  Haitian  patriot,  was  unveiled  with  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies  in  the  square  at  Port  au  Prince  which  bears  his 
name.  The  bust  is  the  work  of  Normil  Charles. 

HONDURAS. 

Art  exhibition. — In  June  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Teguci¬ 
galpa  artists  was  held  in  the  foyer  of  the  Teatro  Variedades.  Por- 
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traits,  landscapes,  water  colors,  drawings  and  caricatures  by  Mon- 
terroso,  Zubiga  Figueroa,  and  Lecha  were  on  exhibition. 

PERU. 

Statue  of  Washington. — On  a  lofty  pedestal  between  four  palm 
trees  stands  the  statue  of  Washington,  a  replica  of  Houdon’s  famous 
work,  which  was  unveiled  in  Lima  on  July  4.  President  Leguia,  in 
his  dedicatory  address,  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

There  has  come  to  Peru  today  her  desired  opportunity  to  glorify  the  great  American. 
After  haNung  erected  statues  to  the  most  famous  heroes  of  the  Southern  Continent,  she 
wishes  to  render  homage  to  and  to  give  evidence  of  her  admiration  of  the  eminent 
Liberator  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  North.  .  .  . 

In  this  manner  will  the  capital  of  the  Rimac  possess  in  its  midst  this  remembrance 
of  .\merican  heroism.  And  while  living  under  the  spiritual  influence  of  our  own  eman¬ 
cipators  we  will,  from  today  on,  feel  the  rivaling  virtue  of  the  immortal  soldier  of 
Virginia— just  as  Bolfvar  felt  from  Lexington  and  Concord,  from  the  study  of  and  re¬ 
flection  on  the  battles  of  Washington,  the  strong  stimulus  of  the  victor  of  York- 
town.  .  .  . 

May  our  lives  have  the  magnanimity  of  Washington,  the  constancy  of  Bolfvar,  and 
the  serenity  of  San  Martfn.  .  .  . 

My  Government  has  wished  to  pay  this  homage  on  this  day,  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  the  Liberty  bell  of  Philadelphia  announced  the  glorious  advent  of 
liberty.  We  therefore  offer  a  symbol  of  affection  and  admiration  to  the  Great  Republic 
of  the  North.  .  .  . 

Charge  d’Aflfaires  Sterling,  of  the  United  States,  expressed  himself 
in  the  following  w^ords : 

In  dedicating  this  statue  of  George  Washington  the  illustrious  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  has  spoken  of  the  forces  which  are  bringing  together  the  countries  and  the 
peoples  of  the  New  World  as  one  entity.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  hear  these 
lofty  sentiments.  Though  speaking  different  languages  and  brought  up  under  different 
environment,  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  one  in  their  national  aspira¬ 
tions — their  aspirations  toward  true  democracy  founded  on  practical  idealism.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Sterling  then  read  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  charges  you  to  express  his  sense  of  appreciation 
of  the  homage  which  the  President  of  Peru  pays  today  to  the  memory  of  Washington, 
whose  lofty  ideals  have  served  as  a  constant  inspiration  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  whose  acts  and  teachings  are  everlasting  lessons  for  all  free  governments. 

Supreme  court  justice. — The  vacancies  on  the  supreme  court 
bench  caused  by  the  deaths  of  Dr.  Jos6  Santos  Mor&n  and  Dr.  Mariano 
Nicolfis  Valc6rcel  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Alejandrino  Maguifla  and  Dr.  Jos6  Granda. 


SALVADOR. 


Royal  Spanish  decorations. — On  June  30  the  Royal  Spanish 
decorations  conferred  by  King  Alfonso  upon  the  President  of  the 
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Republic,  Don  Jorge  Melendez,  and  the  vice  President,  Dr.  Alfonso 
Quihonez  Molina,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Francisco  Pare¬ 
des,  former  Undersecretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Minister  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  Dr.  Reyes  Rossi,  and  the  chief  of  the  protocol,  Don  Rafael  B. 
Castillo,  were  presented  in  the  National  Palace  by  Viscount  de  Pegullal, 
Envoy  of  Spain,  in  recognition  of  Ibero  American  activities  and  imder- 
standing.  The  decorations  were  the  grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  and  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Order  of  Carlos  III,  to  the  President;  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  Isabel  the  Catholic  to  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations; 
Star  of  Isabel  the  Catholic  to  the  former  Undersecretary  of  Foreign 
Relations,  who  is  now  Minister  of  the  Treasm-y;  and  a  patent  of 
knighthood  in  the  Order  of  Isabel  the  Catholic  to  Don  Rafael  B. 
Castillo,  chief  of  the  protocol,  and  knighthood  in  the  Royal  and 
Distinguished  Order  of  Carlos  III  upon  Don  Rom6n  Mayorga  Rivas. 

Death  of  Dr.  Zaldivar. — The  Salvadorean  Minister  to  Guatemala, 
Dr.  Rafael  Zaldivar,  died  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  while  on  leave  of 
absence  for  medical  treatment.  Among  the  posts  which  he  held  with 
honor  to  his  country  were:  Salvadorean  Minister  to  the  United 
States;  secretary  to  the  legation  in  France;  professor  of  Medicine  in 
the  medical  school;  and  chief  physician  of  one  of  the  clinics  of  Hos¬ 
pital  Rosales.  It  was  due  to  his  initiative  that  the  tuberculosis 
asylum  was  founded.  The  Government  in  the  Diurio  Oficial  of  May 
16  expresses  the  nation’s  sense  of  loss  at  his  death. 

URUGUAY. 

Exhibition  of  sculpture. — The  works  of  Sr.  Jos6  Luis  Zorrilla 
de  San  Martin,  a  young  Uruguayan  sculptor,  have  been  on  exhibition 
in  Montevideo,  where  they  received  much  admiration.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  included  a  number  of  portrait  busts  and  a  patriotic  monument. 

VENEZUELA. 

League  of  Nations. — The  following  persons  have  been  appointed 
on  the  Venezuelan  delegation  to  the  League  of  Nations:  Dr.  Gil 
Fortoul,  head  of  the  delegation,  Venezuelan  Minister  to  France  and 
Switzerland;  Sr.  C.  Zumeta,  inspector  general  of  consulates,  and  Dr. 
J.  A.  Tagliaferro,  of  the  magazine-  Cultura  Venezolana,  formerly  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Congress,  and  now  vice  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  of  Uniform  Legislation,  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Social  and 
Political  Science  of  Philadelphia. 


BEPORT8  RECEIVED  TO  AUGUST  16,  1922. 


Subject. 

Date. 

.Vutbor. 

ARGENTINA. 

First  Argentine  National  Good  Roads  Congress. . 

Port  regulations  governing  the  handling  of  loaded  car¬ 
tridges  and  turpentine  in  tins. 

Program  and  regulations  of  proposed  national  dairy 
exhibition. 

Live  stock  in  Argentina  in  1919 . 

1922.  < 

June  17  : 

June  28  j 

July  5  j 

W .  Henry  Robertson,  consul  general  at 
Buenos  .\ires. 

:  Do. 

Do. 

1  Do. 

1 

BRAZIL.  ^ 

Contractors’  requirements  In  Brazil . 

June  12 

1  Alphonse  Gaulin,  consul  general  at  Rio 

Pratent  condition  of  cattle  and  beef  industrv  in  Rio 
Qrande  do  Sul. 

Report  on  pumpi  and  farm  lighting  plants . . 

New  Bahia  shipping  conference . . 

Electric  light  aerVice  for  Macau,  State  01  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte. 

Subsidised  automobile  service  in  Alagoas . 

Exports  of  rubber  for  month  of  June,  1922 . 

Foreign  imports  at  port  of  Para  during  May,  1922 . 

Measures  for  cotton  protection  in  State  of  Pernambuco. 
Motion  picture  accessories  in  Brasil . . 


CRn,E. 

Sanitary  drainage  work  in  and  around  Arica. . 

Present  conditions  in  the  Chilean  nitrate  industry.. 
Nitrate  statistics . . 


June  21  !  Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul  at  Porto  Alegre. 

June  22  I  C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Pernambuco. 
June  26  '  Thos.  H.  Bevan,  consul  at  Bahia. 

June  29  I  C.  R.  Cameron. 


July  6  I 

. .  .do . 

July  8 
. .  .do . 


Geo.  H.  Pickerell,  consul  at  Para. 
Do. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 


COLOMBU. 

Contractors’  requirements  in  Colombia . 

June  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Canada  for 
June,  1922. 

Colombian  national  budget . 

Ctot  damage  in  Colombuk . 

Coffee  shipments  from  Barranquilla . 

Public  control  of  privately  owned  forest  Ismds . . 

CUBA. 

Methods  used  in  advancing  the  sale  of  Cuban-made 
shoes. 


July  12  !  A.  Gaulin. 


June  6  Egmont  C.  von  Tresckow,  consul  at 
Arica. 

July  6  ;  Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Iquique. 

July  7  .  B.  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul  at  Anto- 
'  fagasta. 

i 

...do. ...I  Maurice  L.  Stafford,  consul  at  Barran- 

'  quiUa. 

July  11  '  Do. 

...do . i  E.  M.  Soule,  consul  at  Cartagena. 

July  13  I  Do. 

July  14  Maurice  L.  Stafford. 

...do .  Do. 

...do . ;  Do. 


Movement  of  sugar  from  June  1  to  July  10, 1922 . 

Sugar  production  and  exportation,  1921 -22  crops,  and 
exports  for  1922. 

ECCADOB. 


July  12  James  V.  Whitfield,  vice  consul  at 
Matanras. 

...do . ;  Do. 

July  20  !  Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Cienfuegos. 


July  13 


July  12 


The  railways  of  Bk;uador . 

OUATBIIALA. 

June,  1922,  report  on  commerce  and  industry.... 

BONDURAS. 

Data  obtained  (m  a  trip  from  Ceiba  to  Yoro . I  June  20 

Henequen  industry  in  Honduras .  July  11 

School  ot  agriculture  for  Honduras . I  July  14 

May  and  June,  1922,  reports  on  commerce  and  indi^  l...do . 

tries.  i 

Propoaed  agricultural  experimental  station  and  school 

for  the  municipality  of  La  Ceiba .  July  24 

Hog  raising  in  the  La  Ceiba  district . |  July  W 
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W.  W.  Morse,  vice  consul  at  Guayaquil. 


r  T.  Dwyer,  vice  consul  at  Guate- 
sCity. 


Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consul  at  La  Ceiba 
Robert  L.  Keiser,  consul  at  Tegucigalpa- 
Do. 

Do. 


Alexander  K.  Sloan. 
Do. 
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Reports  received  to  August  15, 19SS — Continued. 


Subject.  Date. 


MEXICO. 


1922. 


Coflee  exports  for  six  months  from  Salina  Cruz . I  July  5 

Juarez  to  get  new  normal  and  high  school  building _ |  July  22 


Paving  of  two  of  the  principal  streets  of  Juarez . i  July  27 

Report  of  the  Mexican  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.)  for  1921 _ |...do . 


NICARAGUA. 


Present  and  prospective  production  of  sisal  and  other  i 
fibers  in  Blueflelds  district . i  June  30 

PANAMA.  I 

May,  1922,  report  on  commerce  and  industries .  June  30 

Registration  and  use  of  automotive  vehicles . |  July  15 


PERU. 

Trend  of  the  motion-picture  market  in  Peru . 

SALVADOR. 

Budget  of  El  Salvador  for  fiscal  year,  June  1,  1922,  to 
JimeSO,  1923 . 


May  16 

July  2 


Summ^  of  the  tarifl  legislation  for  calendar  year  1922 . 

June,  1922,  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Concession  for  the  construction  of  railroads . 


July 

...do. 

July 


3 

'e 


URUGUAY. 


Corporation  taxes  in  Uruguay. 


July 


New  oflScial  values  assigned  products  for  exportation  | 
from  Uruguay .  July 

VENEZUELA. 


3  I 

®i 


New  petroleum  law  of  Venezuela .  J^y  3i 

Coflee  crop  for  1922 . . .  i  July  6  I 

Measures  to  improve  Venezuelan  cattle  industry .  July  12  i 


.\uthor. 


GeorgeE.  Seltzer,  consul  at  SallnaCruz. 
Oscar  C.  Harper,  vice  consul  at  Ciudad 
Juarez. 

Do. 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  general  at 
Mexico  City. 


Thos.  W.  Waters,  vice  consul  at  Blue¬ 
flelds. 


Geo^  Orr,  consul  at  Panama  City. 


W.  Daniels  Smith,  Jr.,  vice  consul  at 
Lima. 


Lynn  W.  Franklin,  vice  consul  at  San 
Salvador. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at  Monte¬ 
video. 

Do. 


Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul  at  Caracas. 
Do. 

S.  J.  Fletcher,  vice  consul  at  la  Guaira 


PUBUCATIOSS  ADDED  TO  THE  CoLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  DURING  ApRIL,  1922. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Address  by  his  excellency  T.  A.  Le  Hreton,  Argentine  ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  At  the  lunch  given  by  the  Munson  Line  on  board  the  new  steamship 
Pan  America  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Saturday,  March  4,  1922.  6  p.  4°.  (Text  in 
English  and  Spanish.) 

El  camino  publico.  [Por]  AdoHo  de  Cucco.  I.a  Plata,  Imp.  J.  F.  Terrier,  1921. 
98,  (1)  p.  12°. 

El  cultivo  de  secano  en  la  provincia  de  Santiago  del  Estero.  Experiencias  coopera- 
tivas  cultivoe  de  primavera  y  verano.  (Cereales — Plantas  industriales — Horta- 
lizas — Forrajeras.)  .\uo8  1919-20  y  1920-21.  Por  Hugo  Miatello  (hijo).  Publi- 
cacion  \o.  15.  Agosto  de  1921.  lluenos  Aires,  illus.  34  p.  8°. 

Estadistica  de  la  provincia  de  lluenos  Aires  por  partidos.  Publicado  V)aja  la  direccion 
de  Augusto  H.  Brunei,  Director  general  de  estadistica  y  del  departamento  del 
trabajo.  Entrega  num.  3.  l.a  Plata.  Taller  de  Impresiones  Oficiales,  1921. 
(4),  133-192  p.  4°. 

Estracto  de  la  memoria  de  la  escuela  industrial  de  la  nacion  correspondiente  al  ano 
escolar  de  1919.  Elevada  al  ministerio  de  justicia  e  instruccion  pdblica.  Buenos 
Aires,  Talleres  (iraticos  .\rgentinoe,  L.  J.  Rosso  y  Cia.,  1922.  pis.  diagrs.  49 
p.  4°. 

IjO.  industria  del  arroz  en  Salta.  [Por|  Emilio  J.  Schleh.  Buenos  Aires,  Ferrari 
Hnos.,  1921.  15  p.  8°. 

Industria  y  comercio  de  la  provincia  de  Buenos  Aires.  Afio  1920.  Publicado  bajo 
la  direccidn  de  .Vugusto  B.  Brunei,  Director  general  de  estadistica  y  del  departa¬ 
mento  del  trabajo.  La  Plata.  Taller  de  Impresiones  Oficiales,  1921.  73,  (1) 
p.  4°. 

I^ks  industrias  del  norte.  Vol.  1.  ('ontribucidn  al  estudio  de  una  nueva  politica 
economica  .\rgentina.  Por  Alejandro  E.  Bunge.  Buenos  Aires,  1922.  226 
p.  8°. 

Report  on  the  financial  and  economic  conditions  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1921.  By  Mr.  H.  O.  Chalkey.  London,  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office, 
1921.  map.  65  p.  8°. 

Servicio  aereo  Buenos  .\ires-Montevideo.  t'ompania  Rio  Platense  de  .\viaci6n. 
Buenos  Aires,  (Juillermo  Krieger.  illus.  8  p.  8°. 

BOLIVIA. 

Anales  del  museo  nacional  de  Bolivia.  Tomo  1.  Ia  Paz,  Escuela  Tip.  Salesiana. 
1920.  pis.  4°.  1  vol. 

BRAZIL. 

Annaes  da  escola  de  miiias  de  Ouro  Preto.  Xo.  16, 1920.  Ouro  Preto,  Typ.  Mendes. 
ports.  140  p.  8°. 

.\nnuario  de  consclho  superior  do  ensino.  Publicado  sob  a  direc^ito  do  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin  Ramiz  (lalvito.  Volumes  1-3,  1918-1921.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Typ.  do 
“Jornal  do  Commercio,”  Tj^).  dos  Tribunaes,  1920-1922.  8°.  3  vols. 

Commemoration  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  Brazilian  independence.  National  ex¬ 
hibition  of  1922.  Information  relative  to  the  representation  of  foreign  countries. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Typ.  Lith.  Pimenta  de  Mello  A  C.,  1922.  19,  (1)  p.  8°. 
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Journal  of  the  travels  and  labours  of  Father  .Samuel  Fritz  in  the  river  of  the  Amazons 
between  1686  and  1723.  Translated  from  the  evora  ms.  and  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  George  Edmundson.  With  two  maps.  Ix)ndon,  Printed  for  the  Hakluyt 
Society,  1922.  164,  xliii  p.  maps.  8®.  (Hakluyt  Society,  Series  II,  Vol.  51.) 

Noticia  sobre  a  escola  de  minas  1876  a  1920.  Ouro  Preto,  Tj^p.  Mendes,  1920.  illus. 
133  p.  8®. 

CHILE. 

Anuario  de  la  marina  mercante  nacional.  Swett,  Pina  &  Cfa.,  Valparaiso,  1922. 
illus.  213  p.  4®. 

Kecopilacion  sobre  caminos.  Aprobada  por  decreto  supremo  No.  1699  de  29  de  Agoeto 
de  1920.  [Por]  Agustin  Marchant  S.  [Santiago],  Imprenta  Santiago,  1921. 
x.xiii,  1034  p.  8®. 

Tacna-Arica  and  the  Washington  negotiations.  Chile-Bolivian  relations.  Wash¬ 
ington,  1922.  map.  20  p.  8®. 

COLOMBIA. 

.Vnuario  estadistico  1916-1917.  Con  el  censo  civil  levantado  el  14  de  octubre  de  1918 
y  otroe  datos  de  dicho  ano  y  de  los  de  1919  y  1920.  [Compilado  por  la]  Direccidn 
General  de  Estadlstica.  Bogota,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1920.  vii,  524  p.  4®. 

Comercio  exterior  de  la  repiiblica  de  Colombia.  Afio  de  1917.  [Compilado  por  la] 
Direccion  General  de  Estadfstica.  Bogota,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1921.  xl,  388, 
ii  p.  4®. 

Transport  situation  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  the  treaty  payments.  [By]  R.  W . 
Hebard,  member  of  the  firm  of  R.  W.  Hebard  &  Co.  [1922].  map.  40  p.  8®. 

CUBA. 

.Vnales  del  observatorio  del  colegio  “Nuestra  Senora  de  Montserrat.”  No.  9.  Obser- 
vaciones  meteorologicas  de  1919.  Habana,  Imprenta  “La  Universal,”  1921. 
tables.  15  p.  4®. 

Cuba,  Bustamante  y  el  tribunal  permanente  de  justicia  internacional.  Por  Cosme 
de  la  Torriente.  Habana,  Imprenta  y  Papeleria  de  Rambla,  Bouza  y  Ca.,  1922. 
23  p.  12®. 

t'uba,  los  Estadoe  Unidoe  de  America  y  la  liga  de  las  naciones.  Por  Cosme  de  la 
Torriente.  Habana,  Imprenta  y  Papeleria  de  Rambla,  Bouza  y  Ca.,  1922. 
32  p.  12®. 

Roosevelt  Memorial  Association.  Memoria  del  comit4  central  de  Cuba  [1920].  461, 
(3)  p.  8®. 

DOMIMICAM  REPUBUC. 

informe  sobre  la  situacion  econdmica  y  financiera  de  la  Republica  Dominicana.  I 
el  modo  de  solucionar  sus  problemas,  preeentado  por  el  Licdo.  Francisco  J. 
Peynado,  a  la  comision  especial  del  senado  de  los  EE.  UU.  para  investigar 
los  asuntos  de  la  Repiiblica  Dominicana.  Santo  Domingo,  Imprenta  de  J.  R. 
Vda.  Garcia,  1922.  33  p.  8®. 

ECUADOR. 

Informe  del  sehor  presidents  de  la  sociedad  nacional  de  agricultura  a  la  junta  general 
extraordinaria.  Quito,  Tip.  y  Ecuad.  de  la  Prensa  Catdiica,  1921.  32  p.  8®. 

I’rospecto  del  colegio  salesiano  “Cristobal  Colon”  de  Guayaquil,  1922.  [Guayaquil], 
Imprenta  Bola  de  Oro,  1922.  8  p.  8®. 

OU.XTEHALA. 

I.a  cuestion  economica.  Iniciativa  del  representante  Rafael  Montilfar.  Guatemala, 
Tip.  Sanchez  &  De  Guise,  1922.  8  p.  8°. 
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HAITI. 

Conference  sur  Toiissaint  Louverture.  Pornoncee  en  1921  au  theatre  cinemato 
graphique  aux  Gonavies  et  a  Parisiana  a  Port-au-Prince.  Per  M'  Morpeau. 
Port-au-Prince,  Imp.  V.  Pierre-Xoel,  [1922].  42  p.  8°. 

Rapport  annuel  du  secretaire  d’etat  des  travaux  publics  au  president  de  la  republique 
suivu  du  rapport  de  I’ingenieur  en  chef  de  la  direction  general.  Exercice  1920- 
1921.  Port-au-Prince,  Imprimerie  Edmond  Chenet,  [1922].  fold,  tables.  19, 
46  p.  8°. 

HONDURAS. 

Discurso  pronunciado  por  el  Dr.  Santiago  Arguello,  en  el  salon  consistorial,  el  dia  15 
de  septiembre  de  1921,  en  representacidn  del  gobiemo  de  Honduras,  en  la  fecha 
con  que  se  celebra  el  centenario  de  la  independencia  nacional.  Tegucigalpa, 
Tip.  Xacional,  1921.  13  p.  4°. 

MEXICO. 

Mexican  yearbook.  The  standard  authority  on  Mexico,  1920-21.  Edited  by  Robert 
Glass  Cleland,  Ph.  D.  Loe  Angeles,  Mexican  Year  Book  Publishing  Co.,  1922. 
map.  .524  p.  4®.  [Includes  chapters  by:  Percy  A.  Martin,  H.  N.  Branch, 
Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  Chas.  E.  Chapman,  Herbert  Ingram  Priestly,  Wallace 
Thompson,  Fred  Wilbur  Powell.] 

Status  of  Americans  in  Mexico.  Bulletins  of  the  American  association  of  Mexico, 
1921.  New  York,  The  American  Association  of  Mexico.  [1922.]  78  p.  8°. 

-  Same.  In  Spanish.  86  p.  8®. 


NICARAGUA. 

Historias  espeluznantes.  [Por]  Manuel  .\ntonio  Zepeda.  Managua,  Tip.  y  Enc., 
Nacional,  [1922].  210  p.  8®. 

Memoria  de  Guerra,  Marina,  Beneficencia  y  Gracia  presentada  al  Congreso  Nacional, 
1921.  Managua,  Tip.  y  Enc.,  Nacionales.  xvii,  387  p.  8®. 

Memoria  de  hacienda  y  cr4dito  publico,  1921.  Managua,  Tip.  Nacional.  xiv,  309, 
247  p.  4®. 

Memoria  de  instruccidn  publica.  Presentada  al  congreso  nacional,  1921.  Managua, 
Tip.  y  Enc.,  Nacionales,  1921.  xvii,  362  p.  4®. 

Memoria  del  Secretario  de  Estado  en  los  despachos  de  Fomento  y  Obras  Piiblicas, 
presentada  al  Congreso  Nacional,  1921.  Managua,  Tip.  y  Enc.,  Nacionales. 
XV,  382  (2)  p.  8®. 

La  pena  de  muerte  en  el  senado  Nicaragua.  (Discdtes  la  solicitud  de  conmutacidn 
de  la  pena  capital  introducida  en  la  Cdmara,  por  el  reo  Hilario  Silva).  Elcon- 
denado  a  muerte.  Poema  recitado  por  su  autor  . .  .  Santiago  Argttello  .  .  .  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa,  Tip.  Nacional,  1921.  front,  port.  30  p.  12®. 

PANAMA. 

Censo  demogr&fico  de  la  provincia  de  Panama,  1920.  Direccion  general  del  Censo. 
Panama,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1922.  diagrs.  260  p.  8®. 

PERU. 

Memoria  del  colegio  nacional  de  San  Luis  Gonzaga  para  el  aflo  escolar  de  1921 .  Ica, 
Imp.  La  Industrial,  1921.  fold,  tables.  14  p.  8®. 

SALVADOR. 

Memoria  relativa  al  afto  lectivo  de  1921,  dirigida  al  ministerio  de  instruccion  publica 
del  estado  de  El  Salvador.  San  Salvador,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1921.  34,  xv  p. 
12® 
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UNITED  STATES, 

Additional  mounds  of  Duval  and  of  Clay  counties,  Florida.  Mound  investigation  of 
the  east  coast  of  Florida.  Certain  Florida  coast  mounds  north  of  the  St.  Johns 
river.  By  Clarence  B.  Moore,  1896.  New  York,  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  1922.  map.  illus.  71  p.  12®. 

Annals  of  the  Association  of  American  Geographers.  Volume  XI,  1921.  New  York, 
published  by  the  Association  in  collaboration  with  the  American  Geographical 
Society.  140  (2)  p.  4®, 

Annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  department  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  1921.  [Extracted  from  year  book  No.  20,  for  the  year 

1921.  pp.  307-357.  pi.]  8®. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaur\’  on  the  state  of  the  finances  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921.  With  appendices.  Washington,  G.  P.  O., 

1922.  xxii,  1067  p.  8®. 

Beothuk  and  Micmac.  By  Frank  G.  Speck.  New  York,  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  1922.  map.  illus.  187  p.  12®. 

Biennial  survey  of  education  1916-18.  In  four  volumes.  Vol.  3.  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Washington,  1921.  901  p.  8®, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Tenth  annual  meeting.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  May  16, 17, 18, 1922.  Questionsjfor  consideration.  1922.  15Jp.  8®. 

The  federal  convention  of  1787.  An  international  conference  adequate  to  its  purpose. 
By  Arthur  Deerin  Call  .  .  .  With  an  introductory  note  by  James  Brown  Scott, 
[1922.]  front,  illus.  80  p.  12°. 

Motor  vehicle  year  book  1922.  A  valuable  reference  volume  for  automobile,  motor 
truck,  trailer,  carriage  and  wagon  manufacturers  and  distributors.  Philadelphia, 
Ware  Bros.  Company,  publishers.  1922.  illus.  4®.  1vol. 

A  report  from  Natchitoches  in  1807.  By  Dr.  John  Sibley.  Edited  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  by  Annie  Heloise  Abel.  New  York,  Museum  of  the  American  Indian, 
Heye  Foundation,  1922.  pis.  102  p.  12®. 

Report  of  the  national  agricultural  conference  January  23-27,  1922.  Washington, 
National  Agricultural  Conference,  1922.  210  p.  8®. 

Report  of  the  silk  association  of  America.  Proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting,  March 
22,1922.  New  York.  190  p.  8®. 

Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia.  Settlement  of  differences.  Signed 
at  Bogotfi,  April  6,  1914.  Proclaimed,  March  30,  1922.  W’ashington,  1922.  6 
p.  8®. 

Vistos  por  dentro.  Mis  impresiones  en  Estados  Unidos.  [Por]  Alejandro  Arenales. 
Guatemala,  Imp.  “Casa  Colorada”  de  Marroquin  Hnos.,  [1921].  250  p.  8°. 

GENERAL  BOOKS. 

The  adventures  of  a  tropical  tramp.  By  Harry  L.  Foster.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  1922.  front,  illus.  359  p.  8®. 

Almanach  de  Gotha.  Annuaire  g4n4alogique,  diplomatique  statistique,  1922.  Gotha, 
Justus  Perthes,  [1922].  xxiv,  1140  p.  12®. 

British  Honduras.  Report  for  1920.  Colonial  reports.  No.  1110.  London,  His 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1922.  25,  (1)  p.  8®.  | 

Documents  of  the  American  Association  for  International  Conciliation,  1921.  New 
York,  American  Association  for  International  Conciliation,  1922.  539  p.  12®. 

Following  the  conquerors.  The  story  of  the  Caribbean  sea.  By  Carrie  G.  Ainsworth. 
Chicago,  Ainsworth  &  Company,  1922.  front,  illus.  94  p.  12®. 

History  and  nature  of  international  relations.  Edited  by  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  S.  J. 
Ph.  D.  New  York,  The  pdacmillan  Company,  1922.  299  p.  8®.  [Chapters 

by  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Michael  I.  Rostovtseff,  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  James 
Brown  Scott,  James  Laurence  Laughlin,  John  Bassett  Moore,  Esteben  Gil  Borges, 
S.  Rowe,  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  and  Edwin  M.  Borchard.] 
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Leg:endary  Islands  of  the  Atlantic.  A  study  in  medieval  geography.  By  William 
H.  Bal)cock.  New  York,  .\merican  (leographical  Society,  1922.  illus.  196 
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Washington,  1922.  illus.  pis.  704  p.  4®. 
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